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PREFACE 


Indian Poetry is of a peculiar kind, It is so 
closely connected with the theory of poetry, that it 
can only be understood fully when considered from 
this staddpoint, The Indian poet is nob merely 2 
poet, he is also a scholar. 

The domain of poetics is a wide one, and in 
the various periods many learned men have written 
on and studied this subject, This book does not 
present the tenor of the alamkarasastra (pootins) 
of a limited period, but it is an attempd tv rus 
oribe the historical development of and the eomnee- , 
tion between the ideas of the older masters of the 
sastra, Moreover, only the general questions 
treated here, the examination of the special ques- 
tions as guna, doga, alamkara ete, being reserverl for 
a later occasion, . 

There are four gentlemen to whom I arm especially 
indebted and to whom I wish to express my 
thanks here: the learned editor of this series, Dr. 
Narendra Nath Law for his willingness to publish my 
little work ; Prof. Benoy Kumar Sarkar, who show- 
ed a warm interest in my work and actod oa 
intermediary between Dr, Narendra Nath Taw at 
me; my colleague in the Prussian State Libran)\, 
at Berlin, Dr. Cl. Sherwood who spent many morn- 
ing hours in correcting and amending the Kinglish ; 
and Dr. 8. K, Du at Caloutte, who not only rail 
the proofs but gave much important informe- 


ii 


tion on "various quesbions and on some aubeult 
passages in the Sanskrit text. 


Berlin, 
April 1928. J. Newer, 


INTRODUCTION 


The poetic literature of India, with the exception 
of that which is of a merely narrative kind, is known 
~under the name of favya; bub ag a rule, only the epic 
»and lyrie works are generally known by that name, 
while the dramatic literature takes up a more separate 
position, being a category of its own. It is, however, 
a fact that the Indian writers on Poetics positively 
siete that the drama also is to be considered ag a 
sort of kawya. On the other hand, the alarpahirihes in 
their §astras never deal exhaustively with the drama, 
but refer the reader to those. works which particularly - 
tread this subject. ~A book on poetie works in all 
branches, indeed, «vould have to be ver 'y oxtensive 
“if the whole of dramatic literature wore included. 
This department of literature, has thus home a 
separate study? : 


1 The oldest book on dramatic art is thy Ni inlynctcet we voi 
Bharata-muni, There is to this day no critical edition of this 
hook, which has always remained the standard work of its 
kind. The edition of the Kivyamalé (Vol. 42) can only be 
called a‘ preliminary edition, Some chapters are edited 
by P. Regnaudand J,Grossetin Annales du Musde 
Guimet, Tome 2, Paris 1880, and Annales de ? Université de 
Lyon, Fasc, 40, Paris 1898, respectively. Another important 
worl: is the Dasartipga by Dhanafijaya, mainly, based on the 
Natyaéistra. The author lived about the end of the tenth’ 
century A. D, A good edition was published by Fitz 
Edward Hall, Calcutta 1865. The translation “of the’ 
Datavipa by GC. O. Haas (New-York 1912) comtains 
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.In'speaking of Kavya we mean that kind of poetry 
which claims to be in accordance with certain theories, 
which are given and founded by a proper science 
called tho Alomlhia-sistra,. Consequently, the haya 
cannot ba understood and estimated to its full oxtent 
but by men of a certain literary accomplishment, who 
are themselves well-skilled in the conception of tho 
aesthetic beauty of pootry, the learned ones or the 
men of taste, as they are called in the works on 7 
Poetics. ‘ 

It is not necessary to prove that poetics are pos- 
sihle only under the supposition that Poetry oxisted 
trond: aud thal Poetry is older than Poetics ; but 
i sy ta go hrek to the beginning of both Pootry 
aud Poutses we tind that the way ends in obscurity. 
Thutj-tuaever, is the general fate of all branches 
of human knowledge. As in the. literature of other ~ 
peoph », only the morg p?ecious works remain ; so it, 
is also in lucia = Not only the less valuable ‘works! 
bere bon toot, lit, what we regret a good deal mure. 
also all) these whic, valuable in themselves, were ; 
roplaced Jatec hy better works, 

“As regards poetry, our search appears to assume 
a better aspect at tho outset because Indian 





many mistakes (ch Jacobi’s ieview in Gottingische 
Gelehrte Anzeigen 1913, p. 302 ff). A third important 
work on the same subject as well as on poetics is athe - 
Sthityadarpana composed by Viévanatha Kaviraja (abont 
the end of the 14th century) Of this there are several 
- editions, eg. that of E. Roeei and R, Ballantyne, 
Caleutta 1851, and a translation into English by R. Balla n- 
.tyng and Pramadadasa Mitta, Calcutta 1875, ~ 


INTRODUCTION a 
tradition itself calls Valmiki’s  Lemeyona the 
adi-kavya?, but it must be eonfossed that we do 
not gain very much by this statement, Let i 
be granted that according to the researehos of 
Prof. Jacobi, the Ramayayu probably belongs tn 
the fifth or even the sixth century’ B. ., ond that 
it is older than the Mahabhurata®, still it vemaity¢ 
quite uncertain to what extent tho individual parts are 
to be considered ag going hack fo yet older texts. 
Besides, there is still the difficnlty, which up fo this 
day nobody has been able to solve, namely, that of 
restoring out of the mass of the Timdyand, as ih i 





1 Not evetywhere though. So in kawcelhas Karras 
miniiansa (Gaekwad’s Oriental Sees oye i ope yt) the 
Rimiyana is. called itiht’sa and the Chek Yoho yta svamdeti 
(sa (Valnihih] tn mahiimunily pram Havacan RKamupayan 
tiehisam samadrbhat. Dvaipiyanas in Uihaprathamidhpavi 
tatprabhiivena Satasihasrim | samhetine Bhicatop). A fave 
lines before we are told thate Valmthi invented the sola 
and in the second adhyiya (p. 3) Aawapanr aml Bhivata 
are spoken of in a similar way as heing « kid of phic 
belonging to the category of pufina  (Sargauh fvatisan 
hiivah Ralpo manvantaranut amsavedhth | jagats yatre mabe 
ddham tad vyieyam purinam tt | | “pavinapravibbeda eug- 
tihtisah” tty eke | sa ca duidhi parikvipapurak aipabhyad | 
gad thuh | parikriya purikalpa wihisagaty duidhka } wid 
ehaniyaki purvg dots bakuniyahé || fatea Rimipanam 
Bhivatan codihavape |). In the opinion of Rajasehhara, 
herefore, the Rimfyana is older than the Bharata 
‘2 SecH.Jacobi’s work: Das Ramayana, Geschichte 
ea Inhalt, Bonn 1893, p. roof. I Oldenberg ina 
posthumous work; Das Mahabharata, Seine Enistehung, sein 
Inhalt, seiné Form, Gottingen 1922, p. 53 tf, doas not 
agiee entirely with the theories of Jacobi, without givirg, 
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kaown to us, tbe old form of the ‘adi-havya’, Tvory 
manuseuipt yares fom the other to such 2 dugree, and 
ny ebfferent placus the epic poem has been altored 
to such an extent, that we aro accustomed to spoak 
of vesions and different versions. 

1b 3, lowowr?, a task not quito hopoloss, to 
examine the older literature, and find oul whether 
there is any eonnecvion between it and those literary 


b 


|e 


composition, that aro kdvya-like, as, og, the eu 


Rumiyaye is na fieya, Though I cannot dwal” 
fully with tho motte: hero, a fow remarks may hoe 
allowod. Myon in the Rigveda wo’ find several 
hymns, in which tho poots endeavour to  loavo 
uke low fevel of mere invocations and in which 
they are irying lo show o eortain skill in poatie 
matters, A 1c] sdeyarstyle, however, can scarcely 
'y found in any of Rigveda hymns, for this, 
tho distanes in tune between tho Vedie pootry 
and tho anslertt yoriode appoara to be too grant, 
But gomy further end invostigating tho toxtsof the 
lnurs and the lies! Vedie period, corlain passayos in 
the Br@hmeancas, which are, howovor, nol vory numa 
ous, aud ospocially a little epic work, very important 
in tha deyolopment of poetry, the Suparyadhyaya', 
however, stitet aapuments against Jacobi's statements. It 
te amatter of vourse that many passages in the gicat epic 
go back to older time., but the question is at what time the 
Mahithisela oviathet Bhivata as a whole, as a Saniitit, 
a, Rajaéelhara call, tt, was completed. That scems to have 
heen the case late: thamthe composition of the Ramayana. 

1 Edited hy Wlimar Grube, Berlin 1875, Publish. 
ed alse, but only the text, in Albrecht Weber’s Indische 
Stndien, Vol 14, 


INTRODUCTION f 
(which shows the charactoristic foalure of tho Vodice 
Limo and, on tho othor hand, bers vio stamp of the 
Aavya-sbyle) wo may find that thoro is mi inintorrupt- 
al lino Jonding bo that sorb of pootry which wo moal, 
in the Ramiyana of Valmiki. Porhaps, Vilmiki 
was the first who craved » perfeet and great pookic 
work, and many things may have boon introducnt 
hy him, so that his work with some right can be 
romanded tho type of Tilorary conrposibion, and thus 
1s the adi-hanye, 

Large passages of tho Ramayana could vary woll 
Have a place in Ute Adoyes of (he Titer pe ciod with 
out disagresing with the poobie (heane of the alex 
karihes, On tho othor hand, (here can be tittle 
douhb that many pootie factors, samilos and other 
dotrils are takon from older work  whidi ve 
lost for ever, Ons aegount of the baeh reat ien 
wbtnchod to the Ramayana from the heemnuy , 
‘ib mush be regardad ag a malar of come that the 
loss pootie compositions in the perwod tcfore \ dials 
could oasily fill into oblivion, So the Bence cae 
obtainad a position of markod iiipotuinee im Che 
dovolopmont of the havyt 

Tho Mahibharata which, with rogwrd to the tox, 
prosonis oven moro diffienliies than the Ramaycayre, 
is nob oallod a h@oys by Endian traditigns but enn 
anybody dony that also in this ¢roat epic thoro are 
many pasaagos to be found showing very eloarly 
all tho chuvactoristies of tho bkayya-sbyle? Ay a 
whole, bho Muhmbhaente ts, as has boon pointed out 
ay Prof, Jacobi, youngor than the work of Vaglurki, 

ob nothing is said thereby with regard to tho various 


* 
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paris the opie consists of; aud a history of tho hdeya 


has to examine the Mahabharata xs woll as tho 
Ramayan. 
Thus we may call, with somo resorvo, the Rani- 
yong of Valmiki a mark-stono in tho hisborioal de- 
velopment of tho Gav yorliterature, Fron hero the 
road loads to Agvaghoya, Bhisa, Kalidiva, Bhitravi, 
and Magha, only to montion tho most important 
reprosentatives of pootry. Tho significance of somo 
havyas was so great that the loss famous works written 
beforo them havo boon forgotten, Tho fact, howover, 
that dmin » lon periods no &deya is known to us, doos 
nol allow us 4o conclude that during thoso poriods 
thors was no cnitivation of tho hawye ab all. Prof. 
Max Mallos theory of. tho “renaissaneo” of Indian 
Ponlry i heen vefated by Prof. Goorg Bithler, whe 
after havine oxemined the inseriplfons ot tho ‘Gupin 
kings ha poitied oat that in the poriod before that 
of KRélidasn the Aaeya-sbylo was on tho eoubray’ 
lychly eullivated, which is shown also by tho compo- 
pitions of Asivachogit and Bhisa®, whoso dramatic 
“works wore discovered lately. 
Indian Poetry is wrilton mostly in Sanskrit, und 
this fach shows thal the k@vyc was not w pootry for 
» the great mass of tho pooplo, hub only for tho oduent- 
+ ed classes. Bosidey that, we can road in avery hauyes 
that the poots wish to satisfy the wiso onus} who 
alone aro able to understand and estimate pootry fully. 


1 See H, Lii@ers: Bruchstticke indischer Dramen, 
Berlin 1911, , j 





2 Edited by Ganapati Sastrin inthe rvax 
drum Sanskrit Series, : 
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In India all branches of human knowledgd, wih 
the oxcoption of that of history in which the Indian 
poople in tho oldor timos uevor Look a wm tnborcst, 
have always boen adwptod to scientific systems ; atl 
the samo was done with Pootry, sud Pooties soon 
hecamo a separnto system. Tho poet could nob buat 
vospect the theorios aud tho rulos which wero prosen* 
ted by the learned ones in thoir séstives, if he wished 
to bo acknowlodged. Far from inaking himyolf’ in- 
dependent of those theories? he endeavoured anxiously 
bo bo in aceordance with ovory thing laid down by 
the laws of Pocties and to he, so bo speak, mabhomutic- 
ally oyact in inventing new and vars ine old farae of 
similes, in solecting wards, plirases che. whieh fied 
lo agree fully with the rasa of the mauer in qi d 
ion, 


This seionce i hauiod leper medi. Uwe tay 

_ to dolommine ityage, wo must taforburedely adit Grt 
tho attempt is a vood dowl moro difficult th uy to cave au 

historian! acount of Paotey ib olf bl tia, lec aid 

hofore that the writers on Pootle regard the cleante 

aso Invuch of tho dey, bul probably cisannsic 

writing and tho art of opie and lyric pootry in the 

oldor poriod were independent of cach other, dramatic 

works boing tho oldos. Bur ib muyt be eoneoded 


tr tis therefore not correct, when R.Pisehel (dultur 
der Gegenwart, Berlin a Leipzig ig0b 1, 7 pe 200 saya, 
that Kuilidasa in (he Mvmivasaydiawa has made himself’ 
almost antirely free from the rules Which aye applicable to 
the mahddiuga, whilst in the Raydacayia he has falowed « 
them. ‘Phat this view is wrong reguires no prool Besides, 
thers can be little doubt that the Raghavanete was written 
after the Kunitvasandhava. 
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that! the essential features of the drama’ and parbicu- 
larly of the older drama ‘belong solely to dramatic 
att and could nob be transferred to epic and: Iya? 
-pootry: “Later.” ony, however, when the, drama me _ 
- Qsauming andre. .or. less pic and lyric. charnobel 
» when tho. story. was interrupted by. verses. which in’ 
“a: sentimental. way described . all, sorts.of, situations, 
then of course diamatio’ writings and alamhara-sdstr'a 
came together. ‘Thus it became quito natural that 
“ji the works dealing with the drama, ‘Pooties wore 
also ‘touched on as far as ib was necessary to. the 
dramatic poot, ‘These motrical passages were, -how- 
aver, by nature sbrange. to the drmna, because the 
“Verses, us ib were, tend more to hindox the course of: 
the story than to promote it. "The strict Advya-stylo 
-eould have hut a subordinate place in the drama, whioh: 
was enacted hofore the yyes of the spectators and. 
‘thus lad to be written in on. onsier style. . Matters, 
however, changed, Alvendy ine the age: of Kalidtsn’ 
aid.to a much larger extent in. that’ of Bhavabhuti 
the charactor’ of thé nafakas:gvew a good doal more 
lyric and vpic, thus apptonching that kind of. postry 
Awhichis to be. found. in -the so-called. moohahavy cs, 
‘and.go dvaniatic writing was regarded by the. Slam 
os ag akind of bavya 9 
= Now the oldest boul oe nn 
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research and investigation there must be * Hofoie 
that’ important. work’ ‘will take its propor place in the 
history of Indian Pootry, The great, importance. of 
the hook cannot bo denied, if ono bears in mind that 
ib was always regarded as ai authority. with roapedt 
to all. matters belonging, to the art of dramatio writ- 
ing aud that many. of the later books dealing with 
the same subject are based on it, o.g.,. the Dasartipa 
of ‘Dhanafijoya, Besides the .dootrines of dramatic 
writing, some pootic matters.are also dealt with, so far 
agithey aro. necessary for dramatic poots. “ 
Considering tho whole mass of books that. havo 
heen written by Indian scholars on-pooties it can bo 
sasily seon that tho alambira-éistre.is uot: dootxine 
the system of which shows uniformity at all, On 
the ‘contrary, from ts bovtiming bo the mectory thes 






‘the cider Garis aunt rojer etal or nical, 
one. theory was substituted fer another, and pootry 
was’ regarded from quite different points of vinw 5 int 
show, thore was scarcely one thome that did wots 
a now aspect in..the course of the historical levalop- 
mont. Compared with other branchos of human” 
knowledge’ this. progress and growth was throughout 
natural and intelligible and in accordance with. the pro- 
gressive methods employed i in treating abstract mattors, 
The'refinoment of taste for pootic mattors 
became more and more visible. . Even poots who: 
dre ehronologioally “not ‘far “apart. show = slight. 
differeives in dealing with the pobtio material, These” 
differences, however, prosont themselves. a good déal 
clearly, if. literary votnpositions of differont. 
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‘periodseare compared with each other, “Por ingtanae, 
it appears a thing hard to believe that the Rama- 
yond and the Sisupalavadha belong to the very 
game sort of poetry, the kavya.  It'is not possible to 
enumerate these differences shortly here, ‘The quint 
essence _ of: -postical work seams to have bedome 
different. ogarding Valmiki it. is. evident that the 
plot occupies the main interesb and- that the poot 
endeavours.to narrate a series of actions, which in 
their totality have an interest of their own, and these 
- events in the history of Rima .and Ravana are dos 
oribed in a poetical and pleasant manter, . ‘Tho em 
“ployment of poetic forms is to bo considered, as 
- Bhamaha would gay, as a mere exterior (dahya) orna- 
ment." Fhe epio element was "regarded . as..the..main 
part. With respect to Migha, on the other, hand): 
~ the description of actions is placed, into: the backs 
ground, oxisting as it wére only on account of their: 
being, indispensable. for anothor . purpose, Pootry 
hus coased to bu a postical desoription of the..deods 
“uirhereos, poetry has become. dosirable in. itself. 
“Phe plot of » poem could bg told in a few lines, The 
“bpilance and elegance. of style, the mathematically 
‘and logically oxact congruence, of the xeparate parts of 
sinailes, and all the other things which axe desoribed. 
“in the éistras, was the ond the peat was aspiring ta, 
“Hence it comes that tho stanzas following each. other, 
ave niuch-leas eohorent in. thomsclves.”. On the cons 
wary, Overy verse stitnds so bo spoke Hike a monument, 
polished: by tho skill*of tho, bighly learnod poet, who; 
shows his. genius (jruiihhd) ond his wills experionos| 
(gat) in all mations Ghat have ta do with pastry. 


INtRODUOTION - 1 


Aga matter of course these differohcos, which can 
be observed during the long period of the havya, 
correspond with the theorles of the alamnkarikas, If 
wo wish to get a correct. idea of the whole havya 
literature and to be qualified to ‘understand the 
Indian haw without projudice, it seomis to bo necessary - 
to know. the views of tho theoretic scholars, We 
will therefore look into. the doctrines of the alam 
hava-sastra, giving a sketch. of the views on poatis 
matters and: pointing out’ by which ways the older 
theories are assumed and specified by the younger 
representatives of tho éastra, This literature being 
a very large one, we shall but deal with the 
older .writers’.on.. pooties, oxamining” the more recent 
books only in.uch oases when it is required for the’. 
gorreqt interpretation of the bane of the Sein 
period, . 

Bofore going into detail'wo will oaab a look ut bthe! 
postical theories tho alamhanikes ' doal. ‘with and. at 
the.way in which their systems are prosonted, Luuying 
abido the. Natyusdstea of Bhavate-muni, which as 
a book on drematio writing musb tale its place in-the 
history of that art, tho oldest work wo know. of 
isthe. Kavydlanikavra by tho famous Bh a ni ah tw 
Some older writora wo know: only by name, The most 
remarkable exiong  theas apparently was Medhavin., 
or Modhavirudra, ashe may be called mote cur- 
reptly!.” Ho is not only mentiqned by Bhimaha, 
Dut also i in the loter works on alana, and.in: gam: 

; he: ig frequently. cited age man cof gtent 


“Rajaéokhara, - Kiwpantoninss: Di “2 
“On Rudeata’s Katyalomdra Ul; ay XI; a. 
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authority, Ho i dg said. to havo beon blind)... Regard 
ing the: fact that many works which ssomail~ lost 
have been discovered in Indian libraries wo may 
hope that Medhavirudya’s book ‘will como to light 
some day...» 

The “Kaoyslankara, by.. Bhimaha, which was 
edited for the first. time somo fifteen yoars ago, did 
‘not lose its renown even when. poetry was looked 
upon from a higher point of view. The work is 
diyided into six, adhyayas..... After having opened with 
an introductory verse the author. praises the. offect 
and describes: the causes of good. pootry.. Then a 
highly important question is touched and -diseussed, 
viz, that of the ’ position the .alanikara is attaining 
in’ poetry. Then the definition of, the kavya ix. given, 
and thereafter its divisions, The following verses 
are devoted to’ a very grav + and . interesting 
roatter, the rit (style. or. diction as tho Sanskrit 
term is. sometimes, bub not quite carreetly, 
translated), Bhimaha opposes the opinion that 
there’. aro: somo... different. © ais. > “Now, . not 
every. way. of: expressing the .sendo is to bo onlled 
a. Beautiful and-correct one, The bavi shay to. avoid 
“gortain dogae or faults, Ibis stated; however, -thab 
the dogas- mush not in all oases be considered to 
“makes ka@vya worthless, There ave soino things thas 
are, far from being strictly correct bub ‘are in, 
‘some way. or another sanctioned by tradition, The: 
second book begins, with a rejection of tho. dootrine: 
of the gunas, the sebat being understood, how 


“-Rajaselcha; » or Medhivirudra-Kumivadistdape 
ftoonit havayal tyenta. 
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‘ever, indirectly, For tho term ‘of guga itself is 
not used in this connection. by Bhaimaha; who speaks 
‘only of madhurya, prasada, and-ofas, After having 
settled this question in. only. three. statizas, while 
in other works (e.g. in the Natyasdsira “or in ‘tho 
Kauyddaréa) it is dealt- with much hore extensively, 
‘the author goos on to define and. illustrate thé 
alamkaras, =e he considers to .be the essence 
of poetry, as, we may guess even from the title 
Kiwyalamkira. This theme is exhausted . at. the 
cond of ‘the third adhyaya. Tho alambhairas are 
divided into two groups: éahda- and abhidheya-(artha-) 
clamkaras, - When the dostrine of tho alanharas 
will be treated at length, wo shall: deal with the 
question whether something can be guessed. from 
the. manner of enumerating .. the alambiras,. and 
with cortsin other things belonging’ to the same 
matter. In the fourth book the author gives » 
full account of the so-called: dosas, which, as” we 
‘said. before, in many cages. coasa to be faults, 
In. the: next adhydya we moot with tho olaborntion 
ofa logio of postry. (nyayantnaya), while in the 
last. chapter ‘tho work winds up with a descriptiou 
of - grammatical. correctness (Sabdasuddit).. Th 
may» be mentioned. that later. on ‘Vimana_ will 
end his. Ravyalombanashtraortti with : a: chapter of 
a ‘similar content, : 

, The next writer on pootios ig. Diadin, On 
account of his being: connected | very alosely with 
Bhamaha there’ cannot -be...a: eorrect. judgment 
Of... the Kavyadoréa' without. knowing the -latter’s: 
Kawyalambara. oDagdin:) appears to be an 
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“onpontat’ of Bhamaha, atid his manner of polemics 
against. his predecessor. béars a “rather personal - 
stamp, whio1 tho. reader of the Ravyadarsa - oan 
hardly fail: to see, Thus, in my opinion, wo may 
he: right. «in. assuming as a facb: that” Dandin,: 
though he wrote his work: later than: Bhimaha, 

was a “younger _ contemporary of  Bhimaha, 

If this statement is ‘correct: (and. I. hope the 
reader will come to the same conclusion after 
having examined the following pages whoreim. the 
views. regarding the foundations of poetry are dealt 
with fully): it will become necessary to place both 
Bhamaha and Dandin. (and not only. one’ of. them) - 
either “before ‘or after the time of: Kalidasa, 

This question, a highly important. ono. for ‘the his-, 
tory. of, the Sanskrit and. Prakrit. literature, has. 
not. yet. been solved. with’ absolute certainty to: 
this. day, ‘The only: certainty is the life-time. of 
Kalidasa, He must have flourished about the’ 
middle of ‘the. fifth century. A.D. when Kumtra- 
ae T (485-480) was reigning! Did. Bhimahs and : 








Ate would --fill-a big’ volume, if I I shoulal attempt’: 
to. “ate the literature concerning ‘ the date: of Kalidas 
ard: 'so'E-will not adda new essay. to. the: older onés, 
Toamay © ‘mention that in ‘my opinion «the. title Kumiras 
sambhoue can.only.. be. completely. und od, if we asa’ 8. 
that | the author has cl 

pea, i 
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<Dandin live. before. or after ‘this time ? I ‘confess 
that. formerly. I. was’ inclined to put. both. alam- 
kavikas before. Kéalidisa. I cannot prove it by 
direct arguments, bub. after having read the work 
of Bhaimaha, I. had tho improssion that it must 
‘bea very old. book. The authors ond workg 
_Bhamaha mentions (dsmakavamse I, 88; Rama- 
sarman TI, 58; TI, 19; Acyutottara Il, 19; Saka 
vardhona II, 47; Rajamitra Tl, 45; IT, 10; 
Rotnshorena TT, 8). are. all quite unknown to us, 
Indeed, the many arguments which: were brought 
‘forth to strengthen tho contrary viow do not sottle the 
“matter, It is true, however, that Bhimaha mentions 
the clouds (ialabhet) among the things which should 
“not ba represented - as messengers. What else 
uld Bh&maha have in view but Kalidasa’s woll- 
“Koown: “ Meghiadiiten? But, on the: other “hand, * would 
“Bhomaha. have found fault’ with it, had ‘be inown 
the Moghadata, whieh famous and aplondid poom 
must ‘havo. convinoad every. man that, on the. gon, 
“brary, a-cloud was’ very woll fit for acting “the pratt 
‘of a messenger p Some shave tried to find out: some 
oivonological relation between Bhamaha and Magha. 
‘Using the, torm sabdarthau in Sigupalavadha 11, 86 
“Migha is noid to refer to the. definition. of kavyee 
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who. does “not give the Interpretation concerning. Ditnaga, 
isnot an old author; ps ER. A ul£2s oh thinks, (see 
Inttodixe ‘on to. his edition of Kflidasa’s Meghaditea), bit 
LQ the twelfth. century, ag [s- shown by K.P, 
“the introductory. ages: to the: ~seeond 
he. Meghadtita, Poona 1916." 
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as given by Bh&mahal, bub if this is considered 
asan argument I. may be allowed’ to take ad an 
argument of -the same force that Kalidasa” in 
Raghwamsal, L by the words vagarthiviva scanpr- 
‘ktaw refers to the very seme definition of Bhaioha, 
‘and that. by this fact. Bhimaha’s priority may be. 
taken'for pranted, By using the simile of sabdartha, 
chowover, _Magha probably. refers to that of 
WBlidasa or perhaps to some. other view and nob. to’ 
the definition of kdvya in Bhimaha, ‘This argument, 
however, is ‘of no great. value, because the 


yu KB. Pathak in Journal of the Bombay Branch of 
the Royal Asiatis Society, Vol. 23, p, 31. Against the state- 
“ents made here, see P, V. Kane ‘ina paper Bhimaha, 

the Nyasa and Magha ib. Vol. 23, p,91.ff Pathak in the: 
essay mentioned above has made an attempt to show that : 
the term ayasakira used by Bhimaha, Kaoydlamhiva VI, 36 
refers ‘to. Jinendrabuddhi, +: a Buddhist cotimentator on” 
the Kasikiotti- who. must have lived about 700 ALD, and 

hie-has ‘defended his arguments againt P, V.Jé:a nto (refer ited © 
-to.ahqve)sin’.a paper Dandin, the Nyasakara,-and Bhamaha, 

Indian Antiquary 19(2,232-37%, Compare also. 'T 1.1 v. ed i's 

Int rodiction. to.the Pratiparudriya (Bombay Sanskrit Series 
oh 68) pes. xxxv. “I am, sorry’.to, say that. Pea ¢ bales, 
arguments in my. opinion fail to settle. the. matter:: His pale- 
mics, against Kielh or n, too, who in Jonrnal of the. Royal 
Asiatic Society 1900, part-1, pp. 499-502: dealt with the state. 
sin. Situpilavadha I; 112 and pointed out that by the 
8; vette wand: ayfisa the author of the Kaédh uttees 
I entdrabuddhi, is alluded to (what: Mallinatha‘ has alwpady 
id), is, ans iedeet ay “The § theory of 
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so-called definition of  kavya (as consisting of word 
and sense united) may go back to somo older 
alamkarikas ond because, as will be shown lator 
on,. that definition in the samo or a similar. form. 
is givon also by scholars posterior to Bhamaha, 
Novertheless, Bhimaha (and. Dandin) so0m to -have 
writton aftor the time of Kalidasa. Prof,.J woobil4 
draws my attention to the fact that Bhimahs 
in V,- 28, 29. refers clearly. to Dharmakirti’s 
Nyayabindu TIT, 188, 189!4, In other oases, how- 
ever, Bhamaha seoms to bo dependent on the 
philosopher Ditnaga, who is oldor than or rather. con- 
temporanoous with Kalidasa and is, according to 
Mollinatha, alluded to in Meghadtta 14, 

, To return toD. ay din, the Kavyadarga >® con- 


“4g! Liva letter dated March 29,1922 Prof, J aco bi'’s 
paper on this’ subject, entitled Bhimaha. and Dandin, ihr 
Alter und ihre Stellung. in Ger indischen Pootik, is. now 
sprinted in: Sidenngederichte d. preuss. Akad, d. Wiss. 1922. 

“14 Bhamaha V, a, 29: 

". @tiganalp) : nytnatiduubtiy uytinany hetvidinithe ou] 
tanmilatudt hathiyas ca nytnannestam pratiyiaya |} 
Jatayo. dtganibhisas til sidharmpasamidh(arayah. | 
tastine prapatvco. dahudha bhtiyastuid tha noditah |] 
Dharmakirti’s Nylivabinds (Bibliotheca Buddhica. Volv VU, 
BP» 94), TLE 138, 139%" 
FUganiint - nytnatidyubtil, il 
ye pilrvane nyinatidayal sidhanadosi uktis tegiin 
udbhivanam ateanam | tena pareslivthasiddh. 
rau pratitandhas I 
_ Hdited several times, e.g. af’ Calentta “1863, with 
ood : TS egaimnentaty. by Prémacandy a Tarka 
owas ~ published. by 
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~sists of three books, Opening with an introductory 
verse and after having referred in a general way. to 

the older works on pooties, Dandin praises ‘the 
‘advantages of good poetry, in a manner similar to 
that of Bhamaha. - In order to explain what is meant 
by good poetry, sastras have been composed, which 
deal’ with the body (scu#t a) of pootry and — ibs 
ornaments (alamkarwin the wider sense of this word), 

Dandin next gives an account. of the body.’ Wo moot 
with: the definition aud division’ of havya, ‘These: 
~ explanations are, to a greater part, to be considered 
asa refutation anda correstion of the views of ‘his 
» predecessor. 

Then D: Jandin poad on 40, give-a detailed: accaunt 
of tile doctrines of both th re and guna, thus indicating 
a point of view different “frofl, Bhamahe’s treatment: 
“of the matter, as will-be shown: belew: In the -laat 
part of the first book the author points , out what is 
necessary and desitable for becoming areal poot’ 
(havi). 

“ “The second adhyaya, which contains not: less. than 
© 868 ‘verses, is wholly devoted to the definitions 
mh illustrations of the: anthilamharas, while | do the 
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read. of the: adiyaye :(51:: stanzas) ‘has:the: doatrine 
of :the-so-oalled ton: dogas-for its subject, 
‘The: alanikimkas, who follewed Dandin ehvono- 
Jogically, wore Vid mana:and U dbhata. ‘Though 
othey:.swexe contemporaries (they sboth lived ab.tho 
court. of king Jayapida, .779-818),: their works. have 
‘but little:in common, Perhaps:their respedtive:atand- 
points. would .have : been. clearer: to: us,’ if the other 
awarks of ‘Wdbhata:wore known to us, “Both Udbhata 
vand Viinana are: well acquainted with’ Bhimaha, 
Vitiinene*% was .the first to treat the rbabtor 
in, siitrarforn, « -Thesa ‘siéras:avoro of course, hardly 
comprehensible. by. thamselves ;:a° .commentaryy was 
yodded,:,the author of whigh ig. also‘Vamana. » Thus 
-his..work, (G08 « under the. name Kavydlammkira-stiva- 
opie, Lis’: worth: noting that this.-ditleiartay. have 
sheen -ghagen: with reference to: Bhimaha, whose work 
‘bears..the dame tame Kavydlamhara, Lb is divided 
into five adhikaranes + the:firet containing. thues, the. 
-sosond iand third bwo,-the fourth: three, and tho last 


ubwo: adhyayas.: 
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x 16, Edited:as No, 134 and. 140, in the Byvaces, Sanskrit 

es, “1907-08 ; as No, 2 in ‘the , See Vani. Vilas Sastra 
‘ Srleangaim,r909 ; yaa 'No.rs" in the Kitvyamila, Bombay, 
1889°)" "In Germany * hy CG Cappetter, ‘Jona, 1875. 
“The sane’ scholai ‘also gave" ‘the:text ‘and’ translation alone 
ofthe Mast books of: Vamana’s) * “whder the ltle : Stilregein, 
Strassburg, : 1880. A’ translation of sthe:.entire work -of 
iMamanay.is given = by, Pandit ‘Gakganatha Jha, 
ian Thought. Series, no.,3, Allahabad, 1911-12... There 
ar, besides,, some - other edith 8, which Twill not, enu- 
merate here. 
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Vamana opens with the statement that the kavya 
is acceptable on acoound of its embellishments .(alam- 
kara in the wider sense) ‘Thon is: pointed out 
what is méant by the word-alamkara, i, 0. the avoid- 
ance of the ‘dogas and the employment of the gupas 
-and alambaras (in the narrower. sense). In the last 
stra, of the first:adhyaya the effect of a good kivya 
is spoken of, Then the question is answered as'to who 
--ghould be taught to compose a havya, Next, Viimana 
deals. with the rit, which according .to him is the 
soul of postry. In doing so, he presents, on the ove 
hand, a contrast to Bhimaha and, on the other hand, ~ 
he accepts to some extent the views of the author 
of ‘the Kavyadaréa, In the last adhyaya of the 
first adhikaraga Vimana desoribes the « so-called 
atigas of the kavya,: this matter forming the subject 
of twenty: stiras. Here we find everything . mention- 
ed which is to be studied -byone who intends: to 

hecome a havi, The first adhikarana - winds up 

with the divisions of. poetry. “The author. then 

proogeds to present a° full account. ofthe  dogas. 

There are three ‘kinds. of dogas, vin pada-, vakya-, 

and vakyartha-dogas. ‘Asa, pendant of the dogas 
_ Viana in the following sttras deals exhaustively: 

“with the gumas, which are divided into éabda (or 

bandha). and artha-gunas,..The whole. fourth adhi~ - 
karana gives the doctrine of both éabda-' and - artha- 
alamkaras; the last being regarded as. mere sub- 
divisions: of the: main’ figure + upama,.-After’ the 
example of Bh&maha the work closes ‘with the. 
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doctrine of pootic conventions (Aiwyc-samaya) and : 
of ‘the correctness of words (¢abda-todhana), 

With respect to U db hata, itis a matter. of 
regrot that only. his Kavydlamhara-sti'a-samyraha 
hag been edited?”, which: work: is» closely connected - 
with the poetios of Bhimahn, as is already: suggested 
by the title, Tho six-books of: the work consist of the 
treatmont. of the sabda- and:arthalamhiras.. Udbhata 
wrote:some other -works,. too, the. most important 
and interesting one’. being his. commentary: on 
Bhamaha, Asa manuseript of itis extant we may 
hope that it will be published as soon as possible, 

‘A good deal niore extensive than the works mon- 
tioned hefore is the Kavyalamkava of Rudy al §at® 
bearing (which fact is interesting) the same title as tho 
postios of Bhamaha, ‘There: are .many ‘views. with 
regard to tho time. of that: alemharieg9, . Some. say” 
vi his work waa written in the sooond half of tho” 
i dontury A..D:, others are ivolined. to aasume -that’ 
idvata did not. live after the middle. of the 9th 
a ntury while others again would find out that ho 
ived about 950 A.D., Ab present, we may ake it: 
asa matter of faob that he lived about or rather baforo ,« 
850 A Dy because an opine of hig i ig: digousged, and. 











y The -text is’ given : by Jae ob, in. ‘Fewrnal 
Royad Asiatic Society; London 1897, q 7 
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rejected in’ the Kavyamimansa?? by. the famous 
Rajasekhara, who belongs to. the end of the 9th or 
the beginning of the 10th ggntury, We must further 
bear..in.mind tha) the. Kavy@laphira of: Rudrata, 
though ‘dealing’ with the whole matter of poetry, 
doés not say one word with respect. to the doctrine 
of dhvani, which: is. discussed fully in. the 
_ Diwanyaloka and which is referred to in all lator 
‘works on pootics, Sinda-the Divanyaloka was Written 
‘aboub the middle of the 9th century, the Kay: 
‘dlamkara cannot be placed after that time, 

“The ‘york of Rudrata is one of the more dificult 
boalka on alamhara., It consists of sixtgen adhyiyas, 
‘composed inthe aryametre. After a short. intro- 
duetion, the author speaks of the effect of good poetry 
anid goos on to deal iith‘all'a havi should know. ‘The 
second book begins with the definitién. of hawya \ 

Ay 







Tamkair ‘Rudrate intends to disoyss first the nati 
‘qualities of the word (éabdd) and then those 0 
th sense (artha). With regard to the noun, Rudra’ 
‘after some general remarks‘on the word, discriminates 






bebween two kinds, compound. and non- compound, this 
division being a highly important. one because thero- 
tipon are baged the differences of the rat; Then: the: 
author defines, the vakya which, on the one hand, thay’ 
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sabdadogas and the vikyadogas. The first, part vf the 
definition of kavya being herewith completed, Rudrata 
takes up tho second part, agtha, Under this hoading — 
‘there is presented a full de oription of arthalamhin'as, 
which are to:be. regarded from four different stand: 
points, viz vastavd, cupamy dt, atigaya, and slega, This 
treatmont' ‘of the matisr seoms bo have some connection: 
with a similar opinion of Vamana, for we may remem- 
ber thaf* this aambarika vegards-all the the figures: 
af spegch from the point of view of aupamya.. Then - 
tho artha-dogas are described und especially that of | 
upamd. The doctrine of tho asas, which. really had 
its place in dramatic poetry—for the persons of the 
drama. show. in“faot all shades of sentiments and the: 
reflection, of most. inner foolings—and whioh,. ag a 
inattor. of consequence, “has never -beon troatad in 
‘fulness by the oldar alumbarikas Bhamaha, Dandin, 
and Udbhata, takes up much oom in 
(quyalamiana of Rudraja, Among the russ. 
agara-rase is * trontod exhaustively; and. tho: 
ho, 6f the nilffoukes and ‘the aiyika and the like. 
Rouwsod at length. ‘Tho last book of Rudrate’s. 
with the various Kinda: of literary. oompositi 
(prabandie) 
~“Comparing tho alamkirersastra of Rudrate vith: 
those.‘ of’ his: predecessors it must’ bo: ‘confessed’ that: 
he hap endeavoured to present now ideas, © 
subjects ho treats af axe -apoker 
by ;titm and “thy Pe ite ho hi 
vigwa, Rul ee must be * 
ohé 
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irvine ‘of the dhvani, which was gaining o great in- 
fluence upon the further dovelopmont of poetics. —* 

This aesthetic criticism was brought into a system 
by the author of the Dhvanyad loka about tho 
middle of the 9th century A.D, %.° It is now 
settled asa fact that Anandavardnana is the author . 
‘of the vytti only, and not algo ‘of the karikis 21, 
That the doctrine of tho dkvani, however, had in 
some way or other been treated already before the 
time of the Divanydloka, may be gathered, from 
the words of the author himself, Thore is, how- 
ever, little doubt that in dealing with the new views 
aid developing them at length, the Dhi{vaniktra 
and Anondavardhna of _ Kashmir played the 
chief part. The idea is this: pootry is of value 
anly when the matter, tho poet wishes to deal with 
ia presented to tho hoarer by mere guggestion ; simple 
desoription of events in plain torms has nothing to 
do with pootry. In one word, tho unspoken is the 


ar The text is edited in Kaupyamila No, 23, Bombay 
1891. ‘Translated into Gorman by H. Jacobi, Zart- 
schvift dey Deutschen Morgenlaendischen Gesellschaft) Vol. 
séand 57, 1902-03, Anandavardhana’s name (Ananda) als 
quoted in the Kavyamtuwinuad of Rajagekhara, p. 16 (grate 
dhiuyetpativoh pratibha iveyast ity Anandah } sa ht kaver 
aupyutpatti-hptan dosaut sesame Gicchidayatt ; tad tha] avput- 
pattikyte dosah saktya samuriyate haveh, yas tv abakti-hptas 
tasya jhatily evivabhasate) See Dhvanyaloka, p. 137 (3rd 
uddy.). . . . , 

21a ‘See also the exgellent paper by S, K. Dé: “The 
Text Sof, Kavyadlokalocana IV. Reprinted from the 
Journal, of the Depart the nt of Lettors 
vol ix, Calciitla, University pry 1923s pi 2 f 
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easenco of poetry, With this idea wrote Kali- 
disa and the other groat poets long before 
the real quintessence of pootry was analyged and 
reasonod out in books on this subject, The correct- 
ness of the now idea being acknowledged by all who 
had a taste for pootios, the doctrine laid down in the. 
Diwanydloka could not fail to influence dl tho later 
works on alamhara, : 

We cannot pursue tho theme further here, where 
wo aro going to inquire into the dovelopmont of the' 
ideas as they wero presonted by the old masters. 
Though tho dogtrine of the dhvant attained a 
very great significance for pootie criticism, the older 
theories are by no means put aside, but they hold their 

. place as constituting the foundation of the kavya. 

The big work of Mammata, the Kavya 
prakaée?, shows clearly the influence that the diwani- 
doctrine was gaining, Mammata lived in the 11th 

_ century, Though Ris work is written in verse 
throughout, the exprossion is as brief and condensed ag 
possible and thus rather bears the character of the 
sitra-style, Woe are therefore not surprised that 
Mammata himself composed a commentary on it**4, 
' 23 Edited many times in Indld, & g. with @& groat 
commentary by Bhaffa Vamanacirya BFR, 
Jhalaktkara, Bombay igor (and ed) For an Bngllsh , 
translation we are indebted to Gatganatha Jha, 
Borgrés 1897-99 (From Pandit, Vols, reat), 

aa "There are, however, some doubiy about the authoy- 
shig.o the Kawyaprakita, Seo V.Sukthankar, ape 
anedtis ‘Notes’ of Mammafa’s Kayyéprakiéa, Zeitscheift de 

’ Deudgscnan Mopgiabacniischen Gauls wt, Vol. 66, p. a i 
and: 533 ff 


iv 
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The Kavyaprakisa consists of ten ullasas. The 
author opens in the same way as his predecessors 
by pointing oub what tho effect of good pootry is, 
and what attributes, besidey learning, are to be re- 
garded as necessary for becoming a post. After that, 
the definition of the kavya is given, and ‘ Mammata 
turns to thd divisions of poetry. Here we meot 
with the higher criticism of divant. According to 
the degree in which the suggested meaning (dhvani) 
prevails there are three kinds of poetry." This 
question is discussed further, up to the ond of the 
sixth gllasa, starting from tho nature of words and 
ending with the doctrine of rasa, which is dealt with 
from the standpoint of divani. Then the various 
kinds of dogas are enumerated, and in connection 
with this, the views regarding the qunas are criticised. 
In the ninth and tenth rdldsas Mammata treats of the 
alamkiras, which in the meanwhile have become .a 
good deal more numerous, 

By mentioning Mammata the chronological line of 
the writers on the alamhi'a-sastr'a has been interrupted, 
‘The most peculiar feature of the book, however, which 
I am now presenting to the roader, justifies me in 

*gpeaking of the Kavyaprakaga so soon. We havo to 
deal now with a theoretical work of the woll-known 
dramatists R&jasekhara, who lived sbout 900 
aD, He is younger than Rudrata and:Ananda- 
vatdhana, who are both mentioned by him, Thé work 
ie ofititled Kavyo-muyhayad, This highly’'iiteresting 
book, . whidh also gives important information thout 
other ‘iriatéérg, is edited ad the fitst volume of the 
briffiant Gackwad’s Oriental Series, 1919. pe 
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The text now published is but a small, part 
of the wholo Kavyamiminsa, bearing the title 
Kawvirahasye. This is ovident from Rajadokhara’a 
own statemonts, ospeoially in tho introductory lines, : 
but since a manusoript of the other parts has 
not yet been found, we aro not quite suro whother 
the author did not get further than the ond of 
the first adhikarana, so thal the work must bo 
regarded as incomplete, or whether other parts 
are unknown, because the manuscripts have not 
been found or are lost. The copious notes the 
learned editors of the Kavyamimaysa have added 
to the text show that the author has very often 
referred to older works, both kavyas and éastras. 

The style of Rajasekhara’s book differs a good 
deal from that of his predecessors, the main part being 
written in simple prose, but not in sié'a-form which 
Vamana or the Dhvanikina used, The prose, how- 
ever, is interrupted by more or less large passages 
in versa, which, on the one hand, support the, ideas 
presented in the prose-parts, and, on tho other, in 
amore independent way give some further details, 
Though in dealing with the matter, the author shows 
a certain raciness of expression and tella plenty of 
interesting facts, he ig in many cases not frea from 
pedantry, particularly in finding out new groups and 
divisions. 

The Kavirahasya (os the first addikarane of the 
Ravyamiminsd is called) consists of eighteen adhyayas 
eadh of them having titles. In the frat (édstra- 
somngralea) the various kinds of poetic natters ard 
enumerated, The second adhyllya (sastranirdesa) 
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‘shows. that. there are two kinds of llterary compost 
tion (vtiimaya), viz Sastre and-kavya, the sastra boing 
considered “ag. previous. to kavyas. ‘With: respeat. ta 
the former, Rajesekhara gives‘ subdivisions. and ox- 
planations, apéaking of the style of tho. gasta and. of 
“the various forms and designations of commentaries 
etc, With the next adhyaya . (kiuyapurugotpatts) 
the author begins the principal matter, the dootrina 
-.of the kaya, There we are-told that the goddess of: 
Speech, Sarasvati, longing for a son, underwont severe 
penitential exercises, She, then, bore . son, the 
Kavyapuruga, Rajasekhara. gives a story. of the 
encounter of Valintki, the inventor. of. the. sloke. and 
author of the «tihase Ramayana, with the lonely 
wandering. Kavyapuruga,.. Ini telling this, the author 
mentions also Dvaipiyana,. who was the first to. study. 
the éloka (invented: by . Valmiki) and composed the. 
semhita. Bharata, which is,said to consist of 100,000 
-dlokas,. In oourse of tithe the bride of the Kavya-, 
“puruga became Sahityavidys (vadha). -On adcount 
of hey. wandering through many countries, some postio. 
forms evolved. themselves, the most important among 
‘them, being the ‘three: ruts, Gaudiya, Paroal, and. 
Foidarbhi, ‘These: stories may be: regarded ‘as in- 
troductory, In the fourth adhyaya (the title of! which 
geemi to. ba incorrect, being the.same'as that. of the 
sixth, chapter, padavakyaviveka) goes. onto. deal with 
the “ature « of “the. hewwi. The students of: beta are 
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of also’ elsewhere, Then the. author continues. to 
point..-oub what things ‘are. requisite and desirable 
for everyone who wighes to, become a kavi,. Speaking ' 
of the pratitha (the inborn and working fancy of -tho 
poet) Rijegokhara wv attaches much value to its two- 
‘fold nature, viz, as karayitrt and bhivayiter, These 
‘remarks show the influence of Vamana very clearly, 
Hereafter, in tho. fifth chapter (kadvyapaka), the 
vyutpatts. (the literary education) i is dealt with, Raje- 
sekhgra’ desovibes the relation hetween eyutpatt: and 
pratibha, quotes the views of other authorities (among 
these algo,the view of his wifeAvantisundar td), 
states: several groups of the havi, going a good deal 
into detail, and criticises again and again the theories 
of” his. predecessors, The sixth adhyaya . (pada- 
., Mhyavivekc) has the doctrine of pada (word) and vakya 
(sentence) ag the. subject. The definition: of pootry 
‘(bavya) ia presented here.’ Tn’ the next: chaptar 
(pathapratitha) Rijagekhara discusses. the various 
kinds of expression with respoct.to the speaker (gods, 
man, and so’ on),;- the language (Sanskrit, Prakrit, 
- Bhittabhiiga) being dependant on them. After. having 
mentioned the. varioties. of rte (Gaudiya, Paoli, 
Vaidarbhi), the © author. deals: with another. factor: 
‘which in his opinion has. a pasulior interest, namely. 
‘peottation; hake or patha. As a matter of ‘fat, this 
passage isa highly ‘important one, . beasase ib: shows. 
what. kind of: acer the varioud. peoples. of 
ities waed ee ni 
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‘title of the- eighth adhyaye (kavyanthayonayah) calls 
to mind » certain passage in Vamana’s Kavytitany 
“hivasutravpiti. Here‘ we find .all . matters. communi. 
“eated. which: are important with regard to the con- 
tents of akioya ‘(6rutt, smb, itihasa eto,)' Ib need 
hardly be mentioned that the author adds some. new 
groups to the old ones, but it must be confessed. that 
in inventing new. subdivisions Rajagekhara here (as 
-well’.as_ elaewhere) shows. n° good deal of overmuch 
pedantry.; The next chapter. (arthavyapti) discusses 
the contents of kavya, ..The opinion of Drauhini 
that with respect to the contents ‘there are three 
kinds, viz, dioya, manuga, and divyamanuga, ia refuted 
by declaring. that seven kinds musb be assumed, since, 
pataliya, mantyapataliya, and .divyamartyapataltya 
haya'to be added. «Rajasekhara is onreful to illus. 
trate the seven kinds by examples. After having — 
done. so,. the author gives gome explanations. of: déss 
oriptions (of. rivers, mountains, towns, separation ote, ) 
‘enlivened-by'the rasas. A. faw remarks eboub..the 
nature’ of things. gs they are in reality and as they 
‘ane represented by the: fancy ‘of -the poet are of a 
certain’ interest. ‘Then. Rajagekhara. speaks. of 
two forms regarding the. dontents, ..:-viz, mukterke 
(a single -stanza,. closed in  itaelf) and prabandha 
(a whole composition) ; and: the’ chapter.ends’ with 
mother subdivision according: to the creplity or non: 
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a0. on.» Besides these, the, ‘hawi.baa to know thé 
accessory: sciences (upavidya),..s8 og. the arts eto. 
Rajasekhara-' does “nob! forget to = lay stress on 
another thing to which the Aavé must turn his atien- 
tion: that is thie care of the body, En studying these 
passages, the reader. will be rather amused and 
compensated. forihany tiresome explanations and 
divisions, .thougl: rere also the descriptions béar the 
starap of pedantry. which exhausts all . possibili- 
ties*in. a wearisome manner.” “As the havi, ‘so 
the havye”. Further, the ideal dwelling house of 
the havi “is: desoribed in. full detail, Many ° facts 
méntioned here are. of groat interest for usin more 
than one respect, The namos of pboetesses are given, 
‘for instance ; bit the chapter culminates ina ‘detail- 
od desoription of the: kavi-oxamination held. by. a 
-gommittse of men’ selected, for this purpose, who sit 
‘or atand in the examination-hall in order of rank 
“The adhydyas 11+t018. deal with the borrowing 
(heuranar) from older poets, ‘Tho arthor points:oub 
“ odaed ‘in: which borrowing ig ox ‘ia not allowed, 
and gods oh to tread. all such possible dasess In 
Rajasekhara's opinion, haragw must have been 
of great importance, since. the matter is dealt 
with in maore detail than is agresable to” the ‘yoader, 
‘Whe fourteenth and: fifveonth ‘chapter: ( Jiitidrernya 
htiyasamnayasthapand and’ Qunasamayasthapena) “ins 
Nestigato all: kinds: :of- ‘postio Tiga gos! wind: customs, 
Which; though not correct in ‘the: strict sendé; “arte, 
iti ned by. tradition, pace any. other “4 viga 
atioria bet ee 
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‘Tn: the. pitt chapter \(wvargyapataliyakavirahasya- 
sthpana), the author, presents some special doctrines 
foy. the svargya and: patéliya poet. . The, -sevet- 
toontt adhyaya is more : interesting and. important, 
‘because: we. glean 8 geography ‘of India. from .-{s, 
The details given here, however, were not unknown 
afore this discovery of the Kavyamiminss, for 
Jaina: monk. and polyhistor Homacandra and 









fa; “have almost the same desavidhaga inalttded 
id’ their works, That both have borrowed from 
Rajasokhara we did not’ know before thé latter's: work 
“published, The Kavirtihasya winds’ up. “with 
‘the vighteenth adhyaya: (kalavibhaga),, which gives. a 
dosoription of the division of time. 8 
‘We: ‘stayed alittle longer with Rajagelthi 
with the: alamkaribas . before ‘him, This 
use. our author deals with pooties in a2 
b way ands illustrates matters ante mre 
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poetry. Tho form of oxprossion is somewhat similar 
to thab of Vimana, or rather to that of the Dhvani- 
kira: the sitra-text and a commentary on. the 
sttras which, however, is much more. exhaustive 
than the commentary of Vimana ond constitutes 
really the main part, 

" The older Vagbhata, who, like Ruyyaka, 
also belongs to the beginning of the twolfth century, 
treats,of the whole domain of pootry, His work is 
entitled Vagbhatalamkara and is written in verse 
throughout. Vagbhata begins with the definition 
of the kévya and, thereupon, speaks of the purpose 

“of pootry ‘and tho causes of ib, After giving a 
division of the kaya, ho presents the doctrines of 
tho: dosas, the gunas, the dhvani, tho éabda- and 
arthilamhiras, the vitis, and the rasas. It muab 
‘be confessed that the importance of Vagbhata is 
“nob grente 

Tho compendium of pootios, the Kavyanusasana, 
of the celebrated Jaina monk, Homacandra 
(1088-1172), ia good deal moro extensive, He 
‘also wrote agroit commontary on his own work, the 
‘Kavyanusdsanaviveka.. Tb ig a matter of course 
that Hemacandya could not “present. original idons 
‘of his own, as he unfolded o somewhat astonish- 
“Ing Uiterary activity. Hie was o complete master 
of the knowledge of his timo, and had thus in many 
pags only registered /the thoories and results 
his predecessors had. found. The gources, however, 
which Hemacandza’ used, are pagily unknown’ to 
us, The discovery of the Kavyomimansa of Rajo- 
sokhara has shown that Hemacandra in his commen: 
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tary has borrowed long passages from it; but the 
name of Rajagekhara is never mentioned, It is 
possible that other parts of the Kavydinusasanavivelce 
may go back to other books of the Kavyamimimsi 
which have nog yet been found. 
Hemacandra begins in the usual way with the 
* topic of the effect and cause of poetry. The definition 
of the havya (adosaw sagunau salamkiirau ca sabdin- 
thou kavyam) indicates at the same “time the mode 
of his treatment of different topics, Ib is explained 
what guna, doga, and alamkara are, and it is pointed 
oub in which way these ideas are conneoted with 
the vasa, For, though the vasa is a factor 
of immense importance, if is not mentioned at all 
in the definition of poetry, because in the opinion 
of Hemacandra the kavya as consisting of word 
“and sense (Sabdartha) is sanctioned by tradition 
The author then presents an account of the doctrine 
of tho word, in course of, which tho dhvane 
doctrine js touched on, apparently under the in- 
fluence.of the Kavyaprakasa, Feroaftor tho rasa, and 
then all kinds of dogas (rasa-, pada-, vakya-, pada- 
vakya- and artha-dosgs) ,ave oheracterised, The 
description of the gumas, of Which only three are men- 
tioned, also shows among many other things the,in- 
fluence of Mammata, ‘The gabda- and arthilambkaras 
are detailed in the fifth and-the sixth book respect 
ively. This is followed by tho dootrine of the nayoke 
(hero) and his female counterpart, the nayika (her vine). 
The division of the kiya forms the last part of Hema. 
candra’s work, 
TM the 18th century Vagbhata the 
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younger~—the older Vagbhata has boon montionod 
above—composod a work on pootios. In his own 
commentary on his work, Vagbhata is influenced 
alao by Rajagekhara. Vagbhate’s book, though a 
yory largo ono, is of no great importance, Now 
ideas are scarcoly given. In tho *boginning are 
disoussod tho very woll known question aboub the, 
effects and the causes of pootry and the definition of 
the Kavya, which discussion takes the same form as 
that of Vagbhate’s predecessors. Before illustrating 
the various parts of tho dofinition, the author speaks 
of the divisions of poetry. The second and third 
adhyaya contain the doctrine of the dogas (sabda-, 
vakya-, artha-dogas), of tho gunas (tho number of 
which is givon as ten, after Dandin), of the 
artha- and gabdaralamkinas, There are 62 arthalam- 
karas, whilo TLomacandra deals with only 29. The 
absonco of dogas and tho presonce of gunas and 
alambkaras form the body (Sariva) of tho kiwya, its 
aoul (priga) being tho rascs, which are dotailed 
in the fifth adhyaya. ; 

After, this succinct account of more the impor- 
tent representatives of Indiay writers on pootios*®, 
"a3 A complete account of all Manybirikas (with the 
exception of Rajagekhara,, whose work was Hot discovered 
then) is given by Hari Gh@ga@ in his book : Kikdésa 
et Art pobtiqua, de Uipdg, Paris 1917, There the reader 
will find further details with respect to the Jess important 
writers on poetic matters“ and the fime they livedin, A 
work Vory oftgn referred to is the Sayasvati-hanthibharana 
of Bhojaraja (about the middle of the xxtti* 
century A. D.) Ig is, however, a mere compllation 
and, therefo-e, Ir of*very small interest. Bhojaraja has 
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let us now deal with the historical development 
of the theoretical foundations of Indian poetry and 
see in what manner old and simple ideas are changed 
in course of time, We shall considor in the following 
pages the effecta of good poetry and the causes of it, 
end shall gain an idea of the qualities which 
the poet should possoss, After this, the various 
“attempts to define the kavya will be illustrated, and 
then the general position of the alamkira will be 
touched on, A further question is: whabis to be 
considered as the soul of the kivya? A large space 
will be taken up by the dootrine of the so-callod 
ritis and the guyas (though not the whole theory of 
gunas) closely connected with these. Finally, we must 
treat of the division of the Aévya, In this chapter we 
shall meet with important questiona, which in more 
than one respect are of the greatest interest, 4 





borrowed long passages from“Dandin's Kauyadaria, Another 
author of the same time, Kge mend ra, wrote two works 
on the alamhivasbistra the Aucttyaviciracarcé and the Kave- 
hanthibharapa, which last title reminds one of the work 
of Bhojaraja, The value of these works is not great, On 
account of its clearness of description the Candviloka of 
Jayadeva is highly valued in India, The author lived 
in the 13th century and also wrote a drama, the Prasanna- 
vighava, The works of Vidyadhara and Vidya. 
nat ha (about 1300 A. D,): the Zhivalt and the Pratipa- 
rudvayabobhiigana, both edited in the Bomday Sanskrit 
Series, Nos, 63 and 63, are also: of some importance, 
Jagannitha (rath century) whose Rasagatgidhara, 
though incomplete, ¢akes the first place among all the 
works of the preceding centuries on account of his 
independent and original résearches,-belongs to the modern 
etiod, a 
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Beforo ontering on tho disoussiin of tho kawya 
itsolf there ore somo things of a moro goneral 
character which the writers on alamkara deal with in 
an introductory way. When anything is to be under- 
talon, it is askod what effects and what causes may be 
connected with it, The oldosb author, Bh a maha, 
treats the question of the offocts of good pootry 
in connection with tho quostion about the qualities 
of the poet, Not to disturb the context, the verses 
of Bhamaha_ in quostion _will bo given when we 
apock of the havi, Hore wé gan thoreforg_bo 
short, : 

Bhimaha says [27 

dharmiirthakamamokgogw vaicakganyam kalisu ca 

pritip karoti krrtin? ca sidhukavyanibandhanam 

* “The composition of a good  hiuya prosonts 
olevornoss in (tho catervarga, io.) right, wealth, 
lovo and liberation, and in the arts, and (prosonts 
further) pleasure and fame,”s 

-Dandin seos tho matter from another point 
of view, declaring in Kavyadarga I, 3-6 

fha Sighinudighindin sighinim api satvatha / 

viiciim eva prasiidena lolayitra pravartate // 

idam andham tamah kyfsnam jayeta bhuvanatrayam { 

yadi éabdahvayam jyotir asamsiram na dipyate // 

dirdjayadoblmbam Adaréam prapya viiimayam / 

tegim asamnidhine ‘pt na svayamyp pagya nagyati if 

gaur gath kimadugha samyak prayukté smaryate clram / 

dugprayukté punar gotvam prayoktuh saiva gapsati / 
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“By the favour of words, as woll of thoso which 
are taught by the grammarians (Sanskrit and Prakrit) 
as of the others! (the various dialeots which are 
nob expressly taught by the scholars), business 
in the world is prospering. 

“Lf the light, called word, did not shine into this 
existence, then these threo worlds would be in 
complete darkness, 

“Tho idol of fame of the first kings, which mani- 
fests itself through the mirror of words, does never 
vanish even when (the kings) have passed away, 

“Well-composed speech is called a cow, which 
grants every desired object ; bub composed in a bad 
way, speech manifesta only the ox-nature of the 
composer*®.” wee oe 
_——Fandin_ ‘Sbatas a6 “yelation between the hitoya~ 

and the fame of the king as follows. According tor 
him; the main purpose of a poem is to narrate and 

praise the life and deeds “of fhe king, the hav 

being thus, generally, 2 court poat, + 

Vém ana appears to depend on Bhaimaha, say- 
ing in Kavytlamhkarasiitravytts I, 1, 5 ; 

Kavyam saddrstadrstirtham pritiktrtihetutvat, 

“Because the kivya is the cause of pleasure and 
fame, its effect is (twofold): to be seen and not 
to be seen.” 

Pleasure is visible, but fame ia not visible, as 





1 Premacandra has a second interpretation of the 
word Sista : svatah sietinam sanynirtpindm, But the first 
appears to be the better, 

2 Premacandsa: gofvan. vygabhatvam mirkhatvan- 
ityartial, 
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ib manifests itself mostly after tho poeb has passed 
away. Eamo, however, stands higher than pleasure, 
as Viimana points out in the following versos : 

“The merit of composing a kauya is considered 
as an uninterrupted road (leading) to famo, The 
ridioulousnoss of being a bad havi is said to be 
a way to shamo,® 

“The learned ones designate fame as somothing 
leading to heaven in the end, shame, on the other 
hand, as leading to the places of hell, To attain 
fame and to avoid shame, the “king-poebs” ought 
to study the contents of (this) Kavyalamkira 
thoroughly.” 

The matter in question is dealt with in a much 
more detailed way by Rudyata, whose words run 
thus (Kavyalamkara I. 6-18) ; 

“When in course of timo the temples ete., erected 
by the kinga aro fallen to decay, then oven the 
‘names (of the kings) would nob remain, if the kings 
had no good poots, 

“Does nob a person vender a good servico to 
another by displaying his fame, which will last 
for over and will bo puro and faultless and dosirable 
for all tho world ? 

“And the learned ones*, who have studiod the 
highest things, agree with each other in stating 
that to bestow benefits on a person is of quite a 
Special merit, 


3. Compare Raghuvanéa 3 pcre i kavivabahprarth 
gamtsytiny upahisyatioo, 

4 Vadinah, Or should it be translated : “men, who in 
olher cases dispute with each other, agree in this mattex .. 7? 
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That ig the very ides of which Dandin has spoken : 
the havi par excellence is ‘the court poeb of the 
king, and the king must bear in mind- what the 
poet may become to him! But bosides that, the 
blessings of good poetry are evident also with respeot 
to other things : 

“The poet who has composed beautiful panoegyrios 
of the gods attains wealth; liberation from. evils, 
fortune beyond meagure, in short, all he may 
desire. . 

“So some poets by praising Durgi have crossed 
(the ‘stream of) misfortune which is hard to do; 
others have turned away sickness; others again 
have got a much-longed-for gift, 

“The gods who have fulfilled the post's wishos 
as a reward for the panegyrics aro the same even 
to this day, though the kings have changod, , 

“Yet, why shall I say much ? Who in the world 
may be enabled to comprehend te which high degree 
the kavya, ‘this ocean with its jewels, brilliant 
excellences (the poom -is filled #10); becomes’ the 
cause of eminent fame ?” 

In ‘the nexb verses Rudrata varios a. the worde of 
Bhimaha: 

' "Therefore the wise ones, who wish to gain a - 
full: success in tho (four) manifestations of human 
life (dharma, artha, kama, mokga) may compose 
a kivya os foultless as possible after having attidid 
what is nécessary for it, 
“. “For, the fine formation of apesoh derived from 
the acknowledged éastras (dealing with the correct 
formation) of - word and sentence, is the fruit Oo} 
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the learned. ones and well-formed speech,on the ‘other 
hand, matures a splendid kavya.” 

Mammiata's statements about this meatier 
may be quoted, aa they contain some interesting 
details. Kavyaprakasa 1-2: a 

Kavyain yasase ‘rthakyte vyavahiravide givetarakgataye, 

sadyah:paranirvytaye kantisammitatayopadefayuje, 

The vette thereon runs thus : 

“The composition of a Advya leads to fame, to 
wealth, to understanding of all worldly business, to 
removal of all sorts of evils,.to immediate or later 
‘pleasure joined with an instruction similar to that, 
which may be given by a beloved woman’).” 

“Fame, agin the casg of Kalidisa and others, 
wealth in the case of Dhavaka ete. from king Harga, 
understanding of all wordly business for kings ots, 
removal of all sorts of evils, as in the case of Maytira 
ete,’ frown the Sun etc... Th crown, however, of all 
is the complete plaaqure, which is caused by the 
taste of rasa and which takes away all other senti- 
ments.” 
~The last words show that no little progress has 
been made in judging poetry: the last cause, why a 
good kaya i is a course of untroubled joy and. plea- 
autre, is the vasa, the pootio sontiment, whioh,is the | 
strong quintessence of all poetry. Regarding the 
matter from this point of view Mammata- continues 
to show in which reapeot poetry differs som other 
kinds of litjgrary. compositions: 





ietninnesnpenn ity, 





> This stanza is quoted by Mallinatha in the beginning 
of his. commientarles to the five mahaeiuyas, . 


vi 
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“ By the fact that in the kavya word and sense 
(éabdartha) recede into the background, the unfolding 
of the single parts of the rasa is placed into the fore- 
ground, Thereby the kavya differs, on the ono hand, 
from the aciences as Veda eto,, where the word forms 
the main part, like the (command) of a king (prabhe- 
scammita), and, on the other, differs from the mere 
narrative literature as the Puranas ete,, where the 
main part is the sense, in the manner of (an instruc- 
tion) from a friend (suhyt-sammita). Thus, the havyo 
is the work of a poet who is skilled in presenting a 
matter in a manner that goes far beyond the common 
way. Asa beloved woman by means of her graceful 
attraction (rasa) gains (her, lover’s) interest (and so 
may got from him what she wishes), in the samo way 
the havya presents instruction in a fitting manner 
hoth for the poet and the knowing ones (the hearers 
of the Aavya), an instruction, similar to that of Rama 
and nob to that of Ravana, Thorefore one should use 
the utmost endeavour with respect to the hivya,’'® 

Mammata here gives a fow moro details about 
the matter in question than his predecessors did, 
regarding poetry from a higher standpoint. Tho 
ideas he speaks of in a certain degree belong already 
to the question aa to the roal nature of poetry and 
to the definition of the kavya, 





6 The Bkivahi, which generally is based on the Kavya: 
prakiga, has borrowed these similes fiom Mammata in the 
verses I, 3-6, 


THE CAUSES OF THE KAVYA 
AND THE POET 


Scholars agroo, as wo have soon that a good 
kavye produces many dosirable effects for both the , 
author and the hearer. They agreo also that these 
effects can only be expected from the composition 
of n good davya. Thus, the question of the kavya- 
phealee "(efteots of pootry) is connected with that of tho 
havyakaraya (causes of poetry). In othor words, how 
should the poet (Aavt) be? Going into the treatment 
of this matter it oannot be avoided to take up some 
things here which stcictly speaking belong to the 
preceding chapter, here tho effects of poetry were 
spoken of, but Ahumahs does not, as mentioned 
before, separate kavyaphala aud kavyakaraga strictly. 

Right at tho hoginning of his work he says (I, 
8-5) 

“What liberality is to the poor, what skill (in 
using weapons) is to tho coward, what cleverness 
is to tho ignorant, that vory same is knowledge of 
the gastro to a man who is no kavi (by nature), 

What is woalth without good conduct, what ts 
night withoub tho moon, what is ability in speech 
without being » good kavs.! 

Even tho untalented ones are able to study the 
sisira with the aid of tho instr uation of the teacher, 

1 This ‘stanza ‘(Bhamaha i i, 4) is “quéted as an example 
for the aythilamhira Vinokti in Ruyyaka’s Alagsarasor- 
vasvd p, 83. 
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but the kavya can be composed only by a man who 
possesses the pratibha (the working genius)”, ) 

Not everybody has the art of producing literary 
compositions, and one who is not endowed with it by 
nature can never learn it by studying the sastra, 
The innate genius is called pratibha, verbatim the 

-* beaming of the ideas.’ 

On this occasion Bhimaha speaks of the effects 
of good poetry (I, 6-8): 

“Bven when those who have produced a good liter- 
ary composition go to heaven, their body, which con- 
sists of the kavya, remains pure and pleasent (on tho 
earth), 

And as long as the poet’ fame, everlasting, fills 
heaven and earth, so long the poet, who has done 
good work, attains the celestial abode, 

One who, therefore, longs for fame that will Inst as 
long asthe world will remain, may endeavour to com- 
pose a kawya after having studied all that the haw 
should know,” 

There is no doubt that the genius is the conditio 
sine qua non for the poet; but there are, on the other 
hand, some other things not less necessary, Bhi- 
maha deals with them in the verges 9-11: 

éabdaaé chando’ bhidhanartha itihdsi¢rayah kathah, 

loko yuktih kalaé ceti mantavyah kiivyayonayah*, 

Sabdabhidheye vijhaya krtva tadvidupasanim, 

vilokyanyanibandhamé ca karyah kavyakriyadarah, 

2 With respect fo the text of this verse, the end of which 
is not given in the édition of Bhamaha, see the notes to 
Rajaéekhara’s Kaupamimamsk p, 8 The first line is found 
in the Divanyalokalocana p, 10, 
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sarvatha padam apy ekam na nigidyam avadyavat, 

vilakgmana hi kdvyena duhsuteneva nindyate, 

“ (The doctrine of the) word,® motre, sonse of the 
words,* stories whioh are based on the «é#hasas, the 
(knowledge of) world (ly affairs), suitsbility,® and 
the arts, all those are held to bo the foundations of 
the havya. 

After having made oneself acquainted with (the 
doctrine of) ward and sense, after having devoted one- 
self io the teaching of the masters who know that, and 
finally, after having studied the compositions of other 
poets one should endeavour to mako a kavya. 

One should never utter a word which contains 
something blamable, for on account of a Advya that 
shows bad features one is blamed os on account of 
a bad son.” 

Bhimaha is very hard on the bad poot (I-12): 

“The fact that a man is*no kavt does nob impli- 
_onte his dharma-logsnoss, his illnoss, or evon his 


"3 The doctrine of the word is the grammar Gabdinn 
fasana), seo Viimana I, 3, 4: 

4 The author apparently means the knowledge of the 
dictionaries; cf, below, Vamana I, 3, §: abAtdhinakosat padi- 
rthaniseayah. An interpretation different from this is pre- 
sented by Udbhata in his (not yet edited) commentary to 
Bhamaha (Bhandarkar Commemoration Volume, p. 405, 
note 2): sabdaniim abhidhinam adhiuyipiro mukiyo 
gunavyitis ca, Trivedi remarks: Should it not be explained 
as abhidhinam abhidhivpipivah upalakganam idam tena 
laheanauyatijanayor apt grahananiity avthah? Kor Bhimaha 
Is not divanyabhivavadt, one who does’ not believe in the 
existence of the suggested meaning.” 

5 Then things are to be considered in a suitable way. 


c 
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punishment. Bub the state of a bad post is called 
the embodied death itself by the knowing ones.” 

The postulate which are laid down by Bhimaha 
ave taken up by Dandin, only a litile more preg- 
nantly, We read in havyddarse 1-108 : 

naisargiki ca pratibha grutam ca bahu nirmalam, 

amandaé cabhiyogo’syah karanam kévyasampadah 

“Innate talent, great and profound scholarship, ® 
uninterrupted practice’ are the cause of that success 
of the kavya.” , 

In the next verses, however, Dandin proceeds to 
contradict his predecessor in an important point, In 
the opinion of Bh&imaha the pratibha (genius) is a 
necessary condition without which « kavya can by no 
means be composed, Dandin denies this statement 
altogether by declaring I, 104, 105: 

“Tf there is not to be found the wonderful genius, 
which is connected with’ impressions from preceding 
births, then, notwithstanding, the vac (Goddess of 
Specch) presents some favour, when worshippod by 
scholarship and effort, 

Therefore those who strive for fame should put 
aside idJeness and continually and intonsively serve 
the Goddess of Speech, Jivenif there is but small 
talent for poetry a man who shows energy can enjoy 





6 The vytti runs; bahu anekam chandovyakaranakoga- 
kalicaturvargagajaturagakhadgidilakgandtmakam ity arthah, 
Nirmalam sadupadefena nihsandehamadhigatya samyak- 
pariétlitam ity arthah, Premacandra has taken the first part 
yom the commentary of the Kivpaprahasa. 
inv Commentary: hivyajtopadeena pannahpunyena pra- 
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himself in the company of the learued onos,” 

These statements illustrato vory lucidly the man- 
nor of Dandin’s polemic aguitish Bhimaha, Also 
with respect to things about which there should not 
be o doubb and which are ackowlodged by all tho 
later writors on alamkira tho author of the Kéavya- 
darsa presents a view opposite to that of Bhamaha, 
This oppostion seems to have its last reason in sone 
personal dislike against a rival, 

The matter is treated much more exhaustively by 
Vamana, His words are not without a certain 
originality. Gonoral rofloctions about tho kav open 
tho second adhyiya of the first book, Vaimana knows 
two sorts of poots: . 

arocakinah satyabhyavahdrinas ca kavayah 

“hore are poets who suffer from want of appetite 
and there are poets who eab oven grass,”® 

Az the vptt? oxplains, theso terms are used in a 
‘metaphorical sonse,® ‘The firs) group of poots is 
yery difflouls to pleaso in all that apportains to 
poetios, Composing a havya they proccod with the 
greatest diligonce, They dixoriminato acourately bo- 











8 In Rajaéekhara’s Kauyamimimsi these words are 
attributed to an author Mangala by name. We read (p. 14): 
“18 ca dvidhi' rocakinah satrpibhpavahirinas ca” titi Mahga- 
ah. “kavayo’ pi bhavanti”? iti Vamantyah,, . . . “tatra 
vivehinah pilrve tadviparitis tn tatonantaral’ itt Vimani- 
yeh, Nothing fs known with regard to this Matgala, nor can 
f find his name in any of the works ofthe alamkirikas, Two 
verses of his are quoted in the Sadukitkarpamyia, p. 290, as 
is shown by the editor of the Kéuyamimasii, 

g arocakisatpnibhyavahdrigabdau ganarthau, 


7 
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tween what is fit and what is not fit, The second 
group, on the other hand, does not differentiate good 
from bad, In other words: the one is vivekin, and 
the other avivekin (discriminating and nob disorimi- 
nating).}° Only the former class of posts are worth 
being instructed on account of their being endowed 
with the ability of discriminating (I, 2, 2: piirve 
Sisya vivekitvad), whilst the other should not be in- 
structed, because they cannob discriminate (I. 2, 3: 
netare tadviparyayat).1! The sdstra is not made 
for all: for the second group of poets it will be of no 
advantage (I, 2, 4: na sastram adravyesu arthavat), 
as the nut which is employed for clarifying muddy 
water is by no means able to «clarify a swamp (I, 2, 5: 
1a hatakam patkaprasidanaya),** 

The so-called kavyakarana is the subject of the 
shird adhyaya of the same book, We meet the same 
subjects which are with but slight variations dealt 
with by all alambkarikas, Vamena calls them havya- 
tigas. There are, he says, three savyaigas: the world 








to ko’ sv arthah? vivekitvam avivekitvam iti. 

Ir tadviparyaydd avivecanagflatvat, 

12 With the nut of the ataka tree the sides of vessels 
were rubbed, by which procedure the unclean elements of the 
water were said to segregate on the sides, Cf. Manu vi, 67: 

phalam katakavrkgasya yady apy ambuprasdda- 

kam, na namagrahanad eva tasya vari prastdati. 

Kalidasa mentions the ataka nut in a simile in his 
Milavikiignimitra V1, 8: 

mando’ py amandatdm eti samsargena vipaécitah, 

patkacchidah phalasyeva nikagenavilam payah, 


It is often spoken of, too, in the works on medicine, 
e 
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(loka), tho sciencos (vidyds), and matters of various 
kinds (prakirna). 

It neod nob be proved that the stories told in the 
poem must be probable or possible, that thoy must 
agroe with tho rules valid for this world (I, 8, 2: 
loaves lokah). 

Thon, the poet must possess the knowlodgo of tho 
sciences, which are onumorated in I, 3, 8: 

sabdasmytyabhidhanakoSacchandovicilikalakamasgastrada- 
ndantitipurva vidyaih, 

“Theso are the sciences: grammar, dictionary, 
prosody, tho dootrines of the arts, tho doctrine of 
love, the doctrino of politics, and others,” 

Sabdasmytt is identical with vyakarana, From 
the grammar the poot learns tho correctness of speech 
(4: Sabdasmypteh subdasuddhik),>® 

The dictionary gives scourity with regard to the 
sonso (5: abhidhanahosat padarthaniscayah), 

Tho doctrine of prosody takes away tho doubts 
which ariso regarding metre (6: chandoviotier vpita- 
samsayacchedah).+* 

Tho kala@saste'us give information aboub the arts 
(7: halasastrebhyah halatativasya scmpvit)The vpttd 
mentions singing (gia), dancing (ntya), painting 





“y 3 3 baddasmy. teh upitharanit b babdananp buddhih badh utvanta 
bcayah haviauyahs 

14 In the Kiypaidaréa ([, 1a) and the Aéopamiminust 
the term prosody is also rendered by the word chandovicit:, 
and in other works one will find the same, Therefore the 
hypothesis, according to which the term chendoviciti in the 
Kéuyitdaria does not denote prosedy generally, but a work 
(hereon, composed by Dandin, is incorrect, _ 

vii 
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(citva). Apparantly there existed compondiums with 
regard io the arts referred to, 

Trom the kamasastra one gets the knowledge of, 
tho usages respecting love (8: kamasdstrautuh kamo- 
pactrasya [sagwit]). 

The compendium of politics which by tho ortti is 

“named anthasdstra® shows in which cases tho sixfold 
way in foreign affairs should be adopted or avoided 
(9: dandaniter nayapanayayoh [samvit])+® Tho 
knowledge of the arthasastra is of importance, Vocause 
the intrigues of the plot avo foundod upon ib,?? 

In I, 3, 11 we are told which mattors are included 
in the subject prakinna. 

“(Under) Miscellaneous-mattors (must bo undor- 
stood) knowledge of examplos, practice, roverenco 
for the masters, careful examination, talent, and close 
attention,” 

Knowledge of examples i is intimate acquaintance 
with the already ee hawyas (12: tatra havya- 
paricayo labsyajfateam).+ 





15 The Arthasistra by Kautilya i is very likely meant, 

16 tatra gadgunyasya yathdvat prayogo nayah tadvipart- 
to’ panayah nahi tav ayijiigya nayakapratiniyakayor vpttam 
fakyam kavye nibandhum, 

17 Vyttib: itihasadih itivrttam kévyasai tram tasya kubllat- 
vam tato dandaniteh abaliyasadiprayogavyutpattimilatval 
tasyih,—This, in the first place, is valid for the drama, but it 
has already been mentioned before that the theories of «he 
drama were to a great extent transferred to the Aévpa in the 
widest sense of the word, 

18 anyegim kavyegu paticayo lakgyajitatvam, tato hi 
kavyabandhasya vyutpattir bhavati, 
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Abhiyoga is the practice which is to bo gained 
if one, by way of trial, composes hauyas, or, at least, 
fragments of a kdvya (18: havyabandhodyame bhi- 
yorah). 

Reveronco for the masters is tho willing obodionco 
to the teachers, when they give instruction with 
rogard to havya (14: kavyopadesagurususrasanam 
vpddhasevit), 

Avekgana is the exact examination, whether a 
certain word should be used or nob (15: padadhano- 
ddharonam aveksanm), 

Th commenting upon this siira Vamana also 
montions another term, kavyapaka which is of moro 
importance than appears ab firsh sight Tho author 
gays: 

“ As long as the mind is uncertain, (the process 
of) taking or avoiding (of words) oxista: but when a 
word is absolutly fixed, thon spoech is complete. 

* When the wordg havo come to that stato that 
they no longor admit of boing altered, thon this is 
enlled Riponoss af words by thoso who aro expert in 
tho omploymont of words (in compositions)” 1° 

Vimana mentions havyapaka a second time, ab 
tho ond of tho third adlikarana, which contains the 
definition of the guaas. He quotes three versos (ctra 
Slokiih); tho first two are the following: 

“When the guzas are ontirely clear, one speake of 
gipenoss of the kavya; and ib is compared with tho 
ripeness of the mango, i 


19 This fs quoted in Rajagekhna’s Kaupantuntimsdé with 
some variations, See below, 
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A. kdvya which is endowed with correctly formed 
nouns and verbs, but where the guyas of the songe 
are bad, is like the ripe vrntaka fruit; people dislike 
qt,” 

This ripeness of kavya wo will meet again later 
on, when we deal with what Rajasekhara has to say 
on the nature of the poet, Here we only wish to 
draw attention to the fact that kieyapaka is never 
mentioned in one of Vamana’s siitras, but only in the 
verses of the commentary, It is a matter of interest 
that the vit? goes a good deal farther than tho 
explanation of the sitras requires. 

Talent is the germ of poetry (16: kavituabijan 
pratibhanam), This pratibhana (which, of course, 
ig identical with the pratitha of Bh&maha) is an 
inborn talent and a mental impression, the last cause 
of which lies in a former existence. With regard 
to this definition Vamann: appears to be influenced 
by Kavyadaréa IT, 104, Without the pratibhana- 
literary composition cannot bo produced, or, if man 
nevertheless tries to do so, the effoot will only be 
ridioulous,?° 

~ By avadhaina the attention is meant which ig 
directed to the one and only end, the faultless per- 
fection of a kavya (17: otttakagryam avadhinam),?? 





20 kavitvasya bijam kavitvabijam. janmantaraigatasan- 
skiravigegah kaécit. yasmad vind kavyam na nigpadyate 
nigpannam vivahdsayatanam syst, 

at cittasyaikagryam bahyarthanivyttih tad avadhinam, 
avahitam hi cittam arthdn paéyatii Cf, Kavyamimimsit 
p. IL: manasa ekagrata samadhi, sam&hitam cittam arthan 
Paégyati, 
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To these definitions the following stiéras give 
some supplementary explanations, which are of some 
interes} on account of their originality; Vamana 
doolares that the porfect attention depends on two 
things: place and time (18: tad [avadhanam] desaka- 
labhyam), Tho mosb suitable way for the compo- 
sition of a havya is to do it in loneliness (19: vivikte 
degah), the most suitable time is the fourth (the last) 
part of the night (20: rairiyamas turtyah halah), thad 
is aceording to our idea, the early morning, The 
commentary Kamadhenu refers to a couple of pas- 
sages in the kdoyas: Kilidisa says in Raghuvamsa 
xvil, 1: 

pascimid yamintyimat prasitdam iva cetani, 

‘and Magha in Sisupalavadha IL 6: 

gahanam aparariitrapraptabuddhiprasidah, 
kavaya iva malitpaé cintayanty arthajitam, 

Comparing the words of. Vamana with those of 
his prodecessora it appoars that the author dopends 
on Bhimaha, This “one, howevor, is new, namely, 
that tho points the knowledgo of which is necessoary 
for tho poot are considered undor three headings: 
loke, vidya, and praktpa, This subdivision, how- 
ever, is by no moana good, for tho most important 
point, the pratibhana, which should be named in 
the first place, ia enumorated under the miscellanea, 
as if ib were somothing subordinate, though Vamana 
himself holds the pratibha to be the very germ of 
peetry, Wo need not be astonished that this divi- 
sion of Vamana’s is not referred to in later works on 
alemkara, ‘ 

The various points are, as mentioned before, for 


a 
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the greater part the same as thoso which Bhit- 
maha considered necessary t0 anyone who wishos to 
become a good kav’, Bhimaha had also taught that 
the poet must be familiar with wordly business 
(loka); that knowledge of the grammar (Bhimaha ; 
gabda, Vimann’: sabdasmy ti), of dictionaries (abhi- 
dhanintha, abhidhanakosa), of prosody (chandeas, 
chandoviciti), of the arta (kala) mush be assumed for 
the kavi, The sciences of love (hamesastra) and of 
politics (dagdaniti, or, as ib is called in the prt, 
arthadastra) are added by Vamana, Among the 
points mentioned under the title praktiya Vimann’s 
lakgyajitatva corresponds to Bhamaho’s vilohyanya- 
nibandhin, abhiyoga to ,kavyakniyadarah,; vyd- 
dhaseva to kytva tadviduptsanam; avekgana to tho 
idea expressed by Bhimaha in J, 11, Pratibhana is 
the same as pratibha, Knowing very well thab pootry 
is only possible when there is pratibha, Bhamaha 
opens his discussions with this poiut, Though Vie 
mana is of tho same opinion with rogard to pradibhi, 
because he calls if the germ of pootry, ho mentiona 
this most important factor only by tho way, as it 
were, under the title of prakirya, Tho: avadhana, 
which Vimana then speaks of is not mentioned by 
Bhamaha, but it is not very different from aveksanc, 
On the other hand, we do not find Bhimaha’s yukts 
nor his dhasiérayah hatha in Vamana’s stitre, which 
last subject is of still more importance, In tho vptti 
46’ sutra 10, howéver, theso kathas aro considered 
by Vamana as kavyasarta; so they are not, atriotly 
speaking, a karana for the post, bub for the founda 
tiong of the kavya itself, 
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The ideas of Vamana only rarely met with ack- 
nowledgment by the later writers on pootios, who 
inoro or logs dealb with the matter in a way similar 
to Bhimaha and Dandin, Udbhata in his book 
on the alamkiras has no occasion. to touch this 
fundamontal question, but Rudrata rofers to the 
Kavyadaréa, when he declares in the Kavyalambina 
I,14; 

tasyasaranirasit sdragrahanac ca carunah karane, 

tritayam idam vyapriyate saktir vyutpattir abhyasals, 

“To avoid the unbeautiful and to take the beauti- 
ful there musb be these three things for the composi- 
tions of a good (kiya): talent, scholarship, and 
practice.” ’ 

These torms Sakti, vyutpatti, and abhyasa are 
apparently chosen only for the reason that he does 
not wish to copy Dandin verbatim, : 

In I, 15 we are informed as to what must be 
understood by baakti s 
manasf sada susamadhini visphuranam anckadhibhidheyasya, 
aklistani padani ca vibhinti yasyam asau daktih, 

“When in a well-concentrated mind many ways, 
ideas, and words, which are not worn out, spring 
forth, ib ig called sakit.” 

Thus éakti is but another word for pratibha, 
which is used in tho Kavyadaréa, It sooms, how- 
ever, that Rudrata in the term sa&# includes a little 
more than the mero pratibha,, or pootical talent, 
namely also some thing contained in ‘éruta’, for éakie 
does not refer only tothe ides or the sense (abhidheya) 
which the poo whishes to express, but also to 
the bearer of tlic idea, the word. That in this ,con- 
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nection pada is synonymous with éabda and does 
nob mean the sentence (vakya) is shown by its 
standing in contrast to adhidheya, In the following 
stanzas the quality of gakts is illustrated : 

pratibhely aparair udita sahajotpady& ca si dvidha bhavati, 
pus gaha jatatvad anayos tu jyayast! sahajd, 

svasyisau samskare param aparam mygayate yato hetum, 
utpadya tu kathameid vyutpattya janyate paraya. 

“The éaktd, named by others as pratidha, is two- 
fold; innate aud to he acquired, Among these two 
sorta the innate (Saki) is the better one on account 
of its being produced together with the man, 

For that (innate Sakti) only seeks for its further 
accomplishment another cause; but the second sakti 
ig with some difficulty to be produced only by the 
highest accomplishment itself.” 

Thereby the author wishes to say that the innate 
Sakti, though through the samskara oxisting as such, 
rush yet undergo in some way qr another a certain . 
development from outside, if it is to be useful for 
the special purpose of composing a haeya, This is 
in accordance with the above stated fact that in 
Rudrate’s sakti something which strictly belongs 
to the term ‘éruia’ is alroady contained. Tho 
second kind of sakti, on the other hand, boing not 
yet in existence, must be produced and hag thus to 
seek a primary cause, 

Apparently the mode of Rudrata’s treatment of 
the éalti is an ‘attampt to remove the inacouracy 
with which the prattbha is dealt with in the Kaoya- 
daréa, The naisargikt pratibha of Dandin jg of 
course the. sama as the sahaja éuktt of Rudrata, and 
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cannot thus bé substituted by another element as is 
done in the Kavyadaréa I. 104, 105. Thus the sahaja 
éakés ia sot in contrast by Rudrata to the uipaidya 
Sakti, Strictly speaking, however, Rudrata is no 
more right than Dandin, Tho matter in question is 
troaled in a satisfactory way only by Bhamaha, 
Pyutpatt is thus defined by Rudrata, I, 18; 19: 

 Vyutpatts, in tho more limited sense, is tho 
correct distinction between what is suitable and what 
i8 not suitable, on account of the knowledge of 
prosody, grammar, the arts, worldly business, the 
word, and the sonse of the word. 

But in the widor sense, is thore anything to be 
found in the world at’ all, whether that should be 
expressed (the word), which may nob become an 
element of the kavya? Lhorefore this (oyutpatic in 
the wider sense) is the knowledge of everything,” 

_ Only an illustration, not a dofinition, is given with 
regard to tho third question, the abhyasa,;** J, 20: 

“A learned and talented man should, after having 
studied all branches of human understanding, under 
tha guidance of a good poet and an expert man con- 
tinually, by day and night, practiso (the composition 
of) the ktvya,” 

As Rudrata is wholly influenced by hia predesessors, 
so also Mammata presents no new ideas in saying. 

“Yalent (Gekit), oxprience (nipuxatd) with rospect 
to the world, the édséa, the kivyas, ebo,, and practice 
(abhytsa) based upon the instruction (by a teacher) 
who ia export in the Bavyen are the (three) causes for 
a Rivya” ‘ , 





moi 069: Cibcerenaimtteotet 


22 Namisadhu: abhydso lokaprasiddha eva. 
viii 
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Sakti, which term is apparently taken from the 
Kavytlamkira of Rudrata, is again identified with 
Bhaimaha’s pratibha. It may be considered, says 
the author in the commentary, as the germ of kavi- 
iva, without which nobody is able to compose a 
havya, if he does nob wish to produce something to 
be laughed at?%, This lash noto Mammata has 
borrowed from Vamana*?, 

Nipunata comprises the knowledge of all the 
post should understand, as the business of the world, 
prosody, grammar, the dictionary, the arts, the so- 
called caturvarga (dharma, artha, kama, moksc), 
the éastvas, which deal with elephants, horses, chari- 
ots, weapons etc, Finally Gne must be well acquain- 
ted with the kavyas already in existence, 

Supposing he is in possession of both éakti and 
nipumata, the disciple has, under the direction of a 
well-versed teacher, to practise composing hiwyas. 

To show in which way the lator dlamhkaritas vary 
old and sanctioned ideas, the definitions and explana- 
tions of the older Vag bhata (12th century) may 
he given (Pagbhatilamkare T, 3ff), 

“ The (innate) fancy (pratibha)is the cause of tho 
Advyd, scholarship (vyutpatti) (is) its ornament,’ and 
practice (abhydsa) causes productiveness, so the first 
havis have said,” 





= 


23 Mammatasays in his commentary 1 éaktih kavitvabtja- 


‘iipah samskaravigegah yam vind kavyam na prasaret pfa- 
srtam va upahasaniyam syat. 24 Cl, above p, §2, 

25 lokasya sthavarajaigamatmakalokavrttasya Sastrinam 
chandovyakaranabhidhanakosakalacaturvargagajaturagakhad- 
gadilakganagranthanam kavydnam ca mahdkavintbandhdnam., 
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(Prarinn’) 

«The (innate) fancy of the good poet, which lets 
the use of clear®® words be well understood and 
gives birth to a new tenor, is called pratibhé which 
is all pervading.” 

(Vyorrartt) 5 

“The unique, tradition-based knowledge of the 
aystem, of words, of (the trivarga) dharma®?, arth, 
and kama, of polities*®, of love, ete, is named 
oyutpatti,” 
: (ABnYasa) 

“The assiduous devotion, which by the aid of 
the teachers is to be manifested with respeot to 
the arrangement of a kivya, is called abhytiso, A 
way whoreby one can cdme to ib will now be told. 

With eseriesof words which (by form) sustains 
the beauty of the structure, bub has not yet any (new) 
tenor, one can make oneself acquainted with all sorta 
of metre with tho view of employing them in tho hauya, 

Through combihations (of sounds) one should 
form o length at the ond of the word, one should 
not suppress the visaryas, one should avoid bad 
sandhis; these are tho ways which produco the 
beauty of the structure.” 

; The making of heavy vowols by conjuncture with 
the following word perfects, says the commentary, 
a stability of the structure and the visargas produce 
the guna oalled ofas, 
“26 The commentary explains prasanua by akligta, 

27 Commentary: dharmasastram agamah. 

_ 28 Commentary: arthasastram Canakyapmagtte rajantt}- 
granthah, 
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Vagbhata gives the following examples: 
dite krpine vidhyte tvaya ghore rane kyte, 
nradhtéa kgitip® bhitya vana eva gaté javat. 

“Q king, when in the horrible battle you draw 
your sword, then the enemies run from fear quickly 
into the forest.” 

There we have the above mentioned faults: the 
Words stand there one by one, so that the structure 
becomes very loose, The harshness can be avoided, 
if the poop would produce heavy syllables by con- 
tractions, Further the viswya in Agitip& is sup 
pressed, If it wore not, (by placing after hgitipa 
another word than dhity@) then the guna ojas, in 
this very oage of a peculiar effect, would be taking 
place, Finally a bad (though no false) sandht lios 
in nradhise, 

Now Vigbhata speaks of the tenor : 

“Tf the construction of » new tenor will nob 
succeed beoauso the pupil does not possess enough 
experience as yet, he should endeavour also in the 
convergations to become able to find out a new 
tonor,?’?9 

After having illustrated. this statomend with an 
example, the author touches the question of borrow- 
ing from other poets, 

“Forming the poetical combination of the tenor 
of the compositions of other poets may bo (some sort 
of) exercise, It is, howevor, not very fair, becaugo 
the poet thereby becomes a thief, 

ee 


. 





29 “arthasamkalanatattvam arthasya abhidheyasya sainka- 
lanatattvam samghatanarahasyam padyabandhavidhilakeanam 
samkathasv api parasparalapesv apy abhyasyet, 
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Only in the samasya®° the borrowing from other 
kavyas becomes a merit rather for the poet, for then 
he produces a new tenor, which combines with the 
tenor of the (prior poem),’* 

To some other things, which are of advantage to 
the poet, the author draws attentidn in the noxt 
stanza : ' . 

manahprasattih pratibhé pratahkilo’ bhiyogita, 

anekagistradaréitvam ity arthflokahetavah, 

“ Clearness of mind, fancy, early morning, prac- 
tice, acquaintance with the numerous sasiras: these 
are the onuses for finding the tenor,” 

The term pratakkaila shows tho influonce of 
Vamana, but with the exception of that the old 
trinity pratibha, vyutpatti, and abhyasa is preserved, 
the words vyutpatt: and abhyasa being taken, pro- 
bably, from the Kavyalamkara of Budrata, 

Raijasekhara deals very exhaustively with 
tho matter in question in his Kavyamimaysa. Only 
somo of his idoas onn*be stated here, According to 
him there are two sorts of disciples: the uddhimat 
and the aharyabuddhi, These torms appear to have 
been borrowed from Kautilya’s Arthagdstra®}, Tho 
buddhimat is 8 man whose mind of itself follows the 
Stistra (yasye nisargatah sastram anudhavati buddhit 
sah buddhimin), whilst the buddhi of the aharya- 
buddhé is educated by the occupation with the ésdastra 
(yasya ow sastrabhyasah samskurute buddhim asiv 


“30 Asort of poetry where the poet ‘has’ to complete a 
stanza the beginning of which is given, 
3t 1,17: buddhiman aharyabuddhir, 
durbuddhir iti punaravigegah, 
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akaryabuddhik), The buddhi ig of three kinds: re- 
ferring to smptt (remembrance of past things), to 
mat: (understanding of present things), and to profit 
(knowledge of future things), This threefold buddhi 
is the helper (upakartrs) of the kavi, The main 
peculiarity of both the buddhimat and the aharya- 
-buddhé is the devotion to a good teacher (sugurnpa- 
sina), 

When anyone composes a kavyd, then, in the 
opinion of Syamadeva,®® says Rajasékhara, the 
poet's samadhi i.e, the concentration of the mind ‘of 
one subject (ehagrata) begins to work, but according 
to Mangala’? the abjyasa, or uninterrupted practice 
must be considered as the chief requisite for the 
poet, Abiyisa is defined ‘as avicchedena silanam, 
The author of the Kavyamimamea replies that scma- 
dhi ig the interior and abhyasa the exterior effort, 
and thab these two together bring the sab (the 
adtive power) into prominence (udbhisayatah), and 
this éakti is tho sole source of poetry, 

Then the author explains the relation between 
écakte on the one, and pratibha and vyutpattd on the 
‘othor hand, The two functions, or objects of pratibna 
and vyttpatti, have the éektt as their agens or sub- 
ject5+), In other words: only if thore is éakti, 


Sigymino dharmarthav upalabhate 
cinutisthati ca buddhiman., 
upalabhaméno nanutisthaty ahéryabuddih, 
apayanityo dharmarthavest cet! durbuddhih. 
32 Nothing is known about this writer on alaméira, 
33 Another unknown alamharika, = * 
34 Saktikartrke hi pratibhavyutpattikarman!. 


e 
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pratibhi, and vyutpatti then a kévya can bo produ- 
ced§5, From this it becomes clear that in the 
opinion of Rajadokhara éakit and pratibha are two 
quite differont things and not synonyms, as jis tho 
caso in Rudrata’s Kavyalambira, ond this idea of 
Rajasokhara seems to be a new ono%4, 

The author defines the pratibha as follows: 

“Pratibha is the (agens) which in a pleasant way 
makes the richness in words, the affluenco of sense, 
the system of alamkaras, the diction, and other 
vhings of this kind appear.” 

For anybody who does not possess pratibha tho rioh- 
ness in words becomes invisible, bub for tho man who 
is endowed with it word and sense stand beforo his 
very eyes, as ib were, even if he be blind’?, ‘The great 
poets, too, do not'only see the things of this world 
about them, but with their intellectual eye goe other 
countries, other continents, and are enabled to desoribs 
the deeds of the herovs of kathas. Then follow some 
illustrations taken from Kalidisa’s works®®), 


35 The author sayséaktasya pratibhi bakiabca vyutpadyate, 
36 That the term éakd? was employéd also by other scho- 
lars beside Rudrata as a synonym of pratibAa is said by Raja« 
Sekhara himself, on p. 16 of his work, After having quoted a 
stanza from the Dhvanyiloka, where Sak¢? means “genius,” the 
author says; éahktihakiad ciiyam upacarital pratibh&ne varttate: 
“the word éakd? is here used metaphorically for pratibhana.” 
37 Asin the case of Medhivirudra (without doubt the 
famous writer on poetics, who is referred to already by 
Bhamaha) and Kuméradisa (yato Medhivirudra-Kumirada- 
sidayo Jityandhih kavayah briiyante). 
38 Rajagekhara illustrates debintaravyavahiiva, dvipita- 
tavauyavahiva, kathipuruavyavahira; he gives anathes ex~ 
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Pratibha has a twofold aspect, being hirayttri 
and dhavaylirt, This division though not bo found 
in any of the older alamkiirika’s works, must havo 
beén discussed in a similar way before Rajesokhara, 
as the author in his furthor explanations mentions 
the views of other scholars, among whom Syamadeva 
is quoted by name, 

The former term (karayztr?) can be translated by 
“creative,” but it is difficult to find an English equiv- 
lent as regards the latter. We may render ib provis- 
ionally by “disoriminative’®°, This classification im« 
plies a difference between Aavituw and Lhavikatvat), 

Regarding the former kind of pratibha, Rajase- 
khara says (p. 12: haver upakurvand karayttri) “the 
oreative pratibh& helps the poet,” Ib helps the 
poet when occupied with the composition of the 
ka&vya, its structure, its embellishment, and evory 
thing which is connected with it, Kdatayéért, then, 


ample to illustrate the adi of diadvipiintarakathipurnsidé, 
The examples are respectively from Sokuntala VII, 42} 
Raghuvansa Vi, 57; Kumivasamybhava WS, 67; Raghuvamba 
VIL 82, 

39 ©6This is the rendeing by Dr, De, who has been 
kind enough to give me very valuable explanations concein- 
Ing Rajasekhara’s treatment of Karapitri and bhivayite, 
in a letter dated Nov. 23rd 1922. 

4o Dr. De diaws my attention to the fact; that this 
distinction (Kavitvé and dhitvakatva) has a resemblance to 
that between Imagination and Fancy made by the early rgth 
century Romantic critics in England, Consequently the 
terms Karayiirt and dhavayityt can also be rendered by 
‘imaginative’ and “fanciful.” 
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is also threefold: sahajé (innate), aharda (lo be 
grasped), and aupadesikt (io be taught), The first 
conies from another existonce and has need of only 
small cultivation in the prosent birth; the second is 
based, too, on former existence, but yequires groal, 
cultivation in the prosent oxistenco and becomes 
manifesb by practice in this birth; the third can bo 
acquired only by instruction from mantra and tantra 
eto., in this world*?, It need not be pointed out 
that Vamana’s and Dandin’s ideas twn up here, 
though not in the old form, because algo the 
bhavayitet pratibha was meant by those scholars. 

With roference to this trinity Rijasekhara declares 
that there are three sorts, of poets (4avi), who aro 
called strasvata, alhasaka, and aupadedika, This 
trinity, again, refors to the above dosoribod three 
kinds of havi, vis. buddhimat, sharyabuddhimat, and 
duvrbuddii. tis evident that the sarasvatukavi is 
the best poet. 4 

The lattor kind of prutibha is called dhadvayites, 
with regard to which Rajasekhara says: 

bhiivakasyopakuivansé bhivayitrl, s& hi kaveh sramam 
abhipriyam ca bhiavayati, 

“The discriminative pratibha holps the disorimi- 
vation, for it brings into effect the poet’s effort and 
intention,” 

In othor words, this pratibha holps tho povt’s 





4 JanmiintarasanskirSpekgint sahaji, janmasamskira- 
yonirahirya, mantratanatiddyupadesaprabhava aupadesikt, 
aihikena kiyatipi sapskarena prathamim tiip sahajeti vyapa- 
digantl, mahat& punariharya, aupadeslkyah punar aihika ova 
upadeskdlah, aihika eva samskdrakalah, 

1% 
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thinking, imagination, or intention*, 
whilst the former helps him in the act of composing 
the kaya, Karayittri, then, refers to the outer part 
of the work, whilst dhdeayite? has nothing to do with 
outward forms, whatever they may be, but creates 
the inner value of the poom from within, “Through 
this bhdvayttrt pratibha,” the author continues, “the 
post's tree of work becomes fruitful, otherwise ib 
would be barren.”*3, 

There are, however, some scholars who do not 
acknowledge the distinction between hkarayitra and 
bhavayitrt, because the kavi is a bhadvaka, and the 
bhavaka is a Ravi;** and they say: 

pratibhaté:atamyena pratistha bhuvi bhiiidha, 

bhiivakas tu kavih prayo na bhajaty adhamam daéim, 

“In the world stability (of fame) is of many kinds 
according to the degree of pratibha. The bhivaka, 
however, being a poet, eee does rob oooupy 
an inferior position,” 

“No, says Kalidasa, the sides of a bhiiwvaka is dif- 
ferent from the state of a havi, and tho state of a kavi 
from the state of a bhavaka, on account of a differonco 
in their nature as well as their scope, It is said: 

One is able to compose words (a k@vya), the othor 
only to hear them. Your intelligence, fortunate in 
both cases, makes us wonder, For, in one object 
there are nob mep with all excellent qualities toge- 





42 It produces, the “Sohanen,” as the German term 
would be, 

43 taya khalu phalitah kaver vyaparatarur anyath® so 
~vake&i syat. 

44 Dr. De would prefer éhtvuka instead of dhavahka 
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ther; one stone produces the gold, tho other is able 
to test it,” 

After having pointed out that tho bAdvaka need 
not necossarily bo a kavi at the samo time, and that 
thereforo a strict distinction botwoen both savi and 
Dhiivaka should bo mado Rajagekara goos on to don} 
with the bhavaka. Ee says: aa 

“Tha (bhavakas) are of two kinds, those who suffer 
from want of appetite (arocakinah), and those who ont 
aven grass (satrndbhyavahirinak), says Mangala. The 
kavis, too, says Vimana, The (bhaivakas) are roally of 
four kinds, says Yiyavara, becausd they are matsarin 
(onvious) and tattvabhinivedin (turning the mind to 
the trath) besides.” 

Thon matsarius ave rare, but the tattvdbhinivesins 
are much rarer still, We shall, howevor, nob treat 
the mattor further here, as theso statemonts of Raja- 
sekhara are of no great imporlanco, being nothing 
more than some onlazgomonts of tho above described 
ideas of Vamann. 

Aftor having dealt with tho most important 
postulate for the kai, the iwolold pratibha, Rajaso- 
khara continues tho subject in the fifth adhyaya by 
speaking of vyutpatt?, 

The mastors have said, the author begins, that 
vyutpatts is the state of ono who knows many things 
(bahujfata), According to Rajasekhara, however, 
vyutpatt is the exact discrimination botween what is 
suitable and what is not sitable (uditinuocitaviveka), 

Now there arises the question: is pratidha or 
eyuipatts the better? In the opinion of Ananda‘® ° 


4s Anandavardhana, Itis tho only case where he is 
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ib ig pratibha, because it hides a faulk which may 
spring from the poet's non-vyutpatée, and: 
avyutpattikylo dogah Sakty® samviiyate kaveh, 

yas tv agaktikytas tasya jhag ity evivbhdsatet®, 

“A foull of tho post arisen from his non-vyutpatts 
is concealed by (tho poot's) sakti*7; Bub a fanlé whieh 
if caused by the poot’s non-sakti is obvious ot first 
sight,” 

Mangala, on tho contrary, holds vyutpatty vo bo 
better, bocause, vyutpatti wholly concoals a fault 
which the poet makes by nob posscssing pratébha, 
Rajadekhara ondeayours to reconciliate those contrary 
views by declaring that both pratitha and vyutpatts 
must come togethor, and, when united, are both bottor 
(pratibhiivyut patti mithah suamavete greyasyau), 

After this brilliant “corroction” of the mastors’ 
view Rajagekhara pursues tho subject a littl 
further: Ono who is ondowod with pratbad and 
eyutpatts is called “kav, and there aro three sorta of 
havi: $astrakavi, havyakavi, and ubhayakavi, Ac~ 
vording to the opinion of Syamadova, the hivyakavi 
js babler than the édstrakavi, ond ubhayakavi better 


referied to by name by Réjagekhara, and is important as 
1egards chronology. 

40 Dhvanyilokalocana, uddyota iii to verse 6 (p. 137 in 
the edition of Kavyamiilit No, 25), 

avyutpattikrto dogah éaktya samvriyate kaveh, 

yas tv aSaktikrtas tasya sa jhatity avabhiisate, 

By the quotation of this stanza under the name of Ananda 
{vardhana) every doubt abont the authorship of the 2 7 is 
set aside, 

47 Whe term daézi is used here in the sense of pratibhina, 
Rajasekhara says: éabtijabdad ctyatn upacaritah pratlbhiine 
varttate, 
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than both éastra- and kavyakavi, which Rajagekhara 
denies, saying thal in their own domain everyone of 
the three must be considered as tho botter, “as the 
rijahamsa is not qualified to drink the beams of the 
moon nor the cakora to distinguish milk from water,” 
The sastrakavi, ascording 40 his special education in 
tho sastras, “toars asunder (vicohinatti)’ the plenty 
of rasa in tho kaoya, whilst the kivyakavé “loosens” 
the sense by the splendour (vaicitrya) of the diction 
(uatt), evon if it is hardly to be understood by logic, 
The ubhayakavi, as a matter of course, is better than 
the two others, supposing that he is woll versod 
both in sastra and kavya, and, consequently, éastoa- 
and kavyukavt help one to the othor, The author 
warns against boing partial4®, 

Regarding tho two sorts of kavi: éastra- and havya- 
havi, Rajasekhava goes stil] farther, making divisions 
of both, This division is of no great interesb and shows 
more the author's podantry than any progress in 
poetical matters, Whilo the sastrakavi is throofold 
(tho first composos a éast'a, the socond arranges 1 
ka@vya in the édstras, and the third puts down tho 
senso or tenor of the sastra on tho kavya) thore 
aro eight groups of the kiwyakavi : Ist, the racant- 
kavi, he attends especially to the sounds, 2nd, the 
sabdakavi; of whom again there are three sorts, viz, 
the namakavi, the akhyatakavi ond the namakhyata- 
havi, who chiefly employ nouns, or verbs, or nouns 
and verbs respectively, 8rd, the arthakavi, he is 





48 yac chistrasamskdrah kavyam anugehniti Sstraika. 
pravanata tu nigrhnati, kavyasamskiro’ pi distravakyapikam 
anmunaddhi Kavyaikepravanaté tu virunaddhi, 
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devoted to the manifoldness of sense, 4th. tha alam. 
kirakavi (two sorts); he likes to show éabda- and 
anthalankivas, 5th. tho ubtikavi; he demonstrates 
elegance of expression, 6th, the rasakavi; his strength 
lies in the vasa, 7th. the margakavt; he respects 
peculiarly the'styles (riti), 8th. the sastrakavi; he 
jmanifests cleverness in scholarly matters. Ib nead 
not be said that these divisions have scarcely any 
value in themselves, and therefore we will nob give 
the examples the author quotes to illustrate the 
different kinds of poets, The sorts of poob named 
above are again divided into three kinds, the hantyas, 
the madhyama, and the mahikavi socording to 
whether they use only two or three, about five, or 
all gumas. The author then speaks of the ten gon- 
ditions of the kavi, bub we will not pursue the matter 
further here*®, 

Finally Rajagekhara mentions abhyasa, bub main- 
ly to desl with another subject, tho pata, He says 
that on account of practice (abhyasa) tho good 
poet's speech becomes “ripe (pita)’™9, As to tho 
definition of paka there are different views (Maigala 
calls it parintima, and parinamea is in his opinon the 
correctness regarding nouns and verbs*!), ‘This, 
however, is not right, This last is identical with 





49 Under these new classes we find a mahikavt again, 
and besides him a Aavivaya. 

go Satatam abhydasavadatah sti: vakyain pakam 
ayath, . 

gr “Kah punar ayam parinamah” ie aciryah, “Supa 
titaim ca éravah saigi vyutpattih, The term Srava is a little 
strange, Is it, the ‘Reating of the (correctly formed) nouns 
and verbs? _ 
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sauéabdya5®, According to other scholars paka is a 
firmness in the employment of the words (padanti- 
vesanighumpata), Here Rajasokhara quotes a stanzy 
which we find in Vamann’s Kavydlamhkarasiitravyttt 
1, 8, 1558, Thon tho author mentions a similar 
opinion of the school of Vamana (Vamantyah), and 
quotes the second verse in the vptté to Vamana |, 8, 
1554, This, however, is also nob correct, because 
this sort of paka according to Avantisunderi .(Raja- 
Sekhara’s wife) is nothing else than agakts, 

In the opinion of Rajasekhara’s wife ripeness 
exists in such cases, where the very same subject is 
expressed in many ways and illustrated by tho 
mahakavis. In other words, when a poetical com- 
position is endowed with the rasa, then indoed, it is 
pika®>, Paka therefore is far from being a quality 
of words, its province is rather the sense or the idea, 
or, still better, the way the sense communicates itself 
lo the hearer, Rajasekhara renders the view of his 
wife in the following lines: 

“Phis is in my opinion ripenoss of oxproasion 
(vakyapaka) whereby tho guuas, the alemharas, the 





52 Bhimaha I, tq, $3 See above p, 51. 

54 “agrahaparigrahid api padasthairyaparyavasiyas tas- 
mat padanim parivyttivaimukyam pakah” {ti Vamantyah. 
tadahuh, yatpad&ni tyajanty eva pariyrttisahisnutéip, 
tam dabdanydyanignétah éabdapakam pracakgate. 

The first part of this passage appears not to be a verbal 
quotation from Vamana’s work (where it is not to be found), 
but a mere rendering of the meaning of the quoted stanza, 

58 Yad ekasmin vastuni mahakavmam aneko’ pi pafhah 
paripikavan bhavati tasmad rasocltadabdarthasiiktinthandha 
nah pakah, 
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atyle, the diction, word, and sense together atte 
tasteful to the learned ones,”’ ; 

The author also quotes a sbenza from Vamana’s 
work, which here, however, is presented in another 
context, viz, the Vaidarbha vii (bo I, 2, 11): 

“There may be asperker, there may be (goed) 
sense, there may be (a usage of words which is correct 
according to). grammar, without this.{paka, as Rajage- 
~ khara meaus)®* the honey of speech will nob flow.” 

According to. the view of Rajagokhara himself 

_ paka. is primarily conveyed by words, and hence 
taken as Sabdavyutpatts or sausabdya ; ia:chiefly the: 
province of abhidha; yet it finds its scope only in 
artha or the idea, which is established by the appre- - 
ciation of the men of taste>7, 

After that there follows an enumeration of nine 
efferent kinds of pada, which we will not desoribo, | 

As-regards the poet there are also many, other 

a thaories mentioned and founded-by Rajagekhata, Tb 
is, however, not possible to describe all these things 

‘here ; only. a. fow of them I may bo allowed to refor 
to... ‘They are given in the tenth adkyaya, the name 
of which is Lavicarya rijacarya oa. 

After having carefully studied thé sciences (vidya, 
viz, nouns and verbs, lexicography, prosody, and the 
doctrine of the alginkaras) and their accessories . 
(upavidya, viz, the sixty-four arts), one should on-" 





“86.2. In the contegt of th the verse in “Vamana’ ¢ “book we" i 
must understand “without the Vaidarbhi rit". See pel3b.- 
37 ar 'yanumeyati yat.tac chabdanivedyah’ parain-pako 
S ‘bhidhavigayas tat sahycayaprasiddhisiddha eva Nayavabiiriiy 
: gam, asa " it Si f ; 
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deavour ‘to compose a kavya, Some other things 


“are: designated the mothers. of the kavya (hanya-. 


matarak), which are the presence ofa good poet, . 


news from (or about) the country (desavarti), ‘the 
speeches of the learned: ones, the cqurse of worldly 
life, ‘the meetings of the wise ones, and the com post- 


~ tions of the old poets, The.author quotes a stanza, 


according to. which eight things are considered as ~ 


the’ mothers of kevitahip; Well-being » (sv%sthya), 


. faney (pratidha), practica (abhyasa), devotion to tho 


gurus (bhakts), the tales of the wise ones (vidvat- 


. hatha), wide scholarship (dahusrutata), good memory 


(smptidardhya), and self-reliance (anirveda®*), 
‘Further, the poet should be pure. There. are 
three® kinds “of purity: of the speech, (vakéauea), of 


_ the mind (manahéauea), and of the body (hayasauca), 


The first two have their origin in. the. éastras. “Re- 


oe 


garding the purity of the body the author presents’ 
the ‘following. partiowlars: the poot should pare’ the 


naila of his feet; he: should chew tambala: (a leaf of 
piperbetel):after meals®®; he should anoint the body; 
his garment should be'splendid though not excessively 
80; in-his hair there should be flowers; in once words, 
he should be a e 8 per feot gentleman, : 





. 88> Some of “of these thingsare. dealt with by. the 2 chile 


“on ‘another occasion belng consideréd ‘there froma different 








point of view, Bag fae 
59. Rajagekhara says only setionbUei eibhen; ‘but the 
meaning 4 is. apparently: as. rendered: above.” “Compare-a stanaa 
in the 7th ullisa.of the Kauyaprakisa (verse 180), % 
: ©. tambillabhytagallo’ yap bhallam jalpati. manugah,. 
Karottkhadanam pinam sadaiva tu yatha tatha,. © 
% : 
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As to his abode Rajasekhara gives » full doserip- 
tion as ib should be: id is woll cleanged; has rooms 
fib for every one of the six seasons; its garden pre- 
aorved by the trees from heat, has a little pleasuro- 
hill, lukes, and ponds, Jamsas, eakoras, 2» bath-room, 
& pavilion, a palanquin, ete, etc, 
~~ Tho persons who are in this idoal dwolling place 
inusb, of course, be endowed with certain qualities jn 
ordor to support the working pool: there should bo 
& solitary place, where the poot can stay quite alone 
and undisturbed by anybody's presonce. His atten- 
dants ave skilled in Apabheanésa, his fomalo sorvants 
speak a dialect mixed with Maghadhi, the ludios of 
his harem speak Sanskrit and Prakrit, aud his friqnds 
all languages, His writer is skilled in all languages, 
too, and has somo other excellont qualities, ho should 
be himselfa poet, Lhe waster of the house js, of 
_ course, setting the fashion also with regard to parti- 
culars concerning pronunciation and tho like®®, : 

Writing material must be oloso ab tho poatia 
hand. According to the masters thoro aro the 
“retinue” of tho science of havya. No, retorts Raja- 
Sekhara, pratibha is the “retinue,” 





ennere 


60 The author narrates some anecdotes: Siguniiga, Bing 
of the mtagadhas, had prohibited the use of cerebrals with 
the exception of 2, and of & g, s and of 4g, King Kuvinda of 
the Stvasenas did the same with respect to harsh groups of 
sdtisonants, King Gatavahana of the Kunéalas and King 
Sadhasatka in Ugaytnt gave order to speak only Prakrit or 
Sanskrit respectively. Regarding Satavahana and Sahasitika 
compaie Kamastiéva Il, 7, 28 and Savasvatihapthidharaya 
Tl; 15¢ ‘ 
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After some other remarks, which will be touched 
on elsewhere, the author speaks of the division of 
time. As we have seon, Vamana has also dealt with 
this question, but Rajasekhara goes muclt more into 
detail, The post should rise early in the morning 
and, after having performed Sandhya, ho should 
read the Sarasvatasits, Then he nay, if he likes, 
atay in the academy (vdyduasatha) and study the 
acionoes and their accesories some threa hours or 
so (@ proharat), The second ayama should be 
dévoted to the composition of tho haya, About 
uoon he should bathe and eat what is not forbidden, 
After dinnor he may hold a meoting whore questions 
concerning the hi@vya aro discussed (kavyagostht), 
Thé occupation in the third ayuma are of various 
kinds. In the fourth ay&éma tho poet should hold 
an examination of that parb of the &avya he hag 
written before noon, in the presence of some learned 
persons, and correct and amend what is considersd 
as being less good.” In the evening ho may agnin 
worship Sandhya ond Sarasvatt, By the beginning 
of the night (@ pradosat) he should write down the 
corrected Advya. Alter having slept wall in tho first 
and second part of the night he should rise very early, 
i, 6. during the fourth part on the night, for early in 
the morning the mind sees things very clearly. Thig 
suibject is treated a good deal longer still by Raja 
sekhara, bub we shall nob pursue it further hore. 

Not only the men but also the women should 
endeavour to om pose havya, booause the sansa, 
which is the working cause, is based not on the sexual 
difference but rather on the @imam, or the sonl, aif. 


a 
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we ave allowed to render the word in this way. There 
have beon daughters of kings and ininiators, courtazana, 
eto, who have understood the éastra aud have become 
poetesses?, 

Omitting some othor remarks, which are more 
amusing than. importent, we shall deal with a more 
interesting subject not mentioned by any of the 
former representatives of the alampkirasastra ina 
few words: the examination of the £avi, Tho king- 
post (rijakavif) should arrange a Aavi-meeting. 
In order to examine a Aavya or a sastra he must 
have a hall built, with sixteen pillars, four doors, 
and eight turrets, and a pleasure house (keligrha), 
which should be attached to the hall, In tho middle 
of the hall there should be a vedi2é one haste high 
and the floor should be adorned with jewels, During 
the examination the king sits on this throne. To 
the north of him the Sauskrit poets take their seats, 
behind them are the Veda-learned (vedavidyavid), 
the logiciana (pramayike), the Purdga-soholara ( par- 
rayika), the scholars in tho domain of smrtt (smaria), 
tho physicians (biigaj), the astrologers (mauhintika), 
and the like. To the north of him there sit the 
Prakrit poets, and behind them the dancers (nartaka), 
actors (nada), singers (gayana), musicians (vadaka), 
vagjivanas, Rusilavas, télavacaras, who appear to 
have been certain groups of bards, To the west of 
him thore come the Apabhramga poets; behind them 
the painters (citralekhakyt), jewel-setters and similar 





61 Compare Kimastival,3, 12; Santy api Khaln 
distraprahatabuddhayo ganik® rajaputryo ‘mahamitraduhi- 
taraé ca. 
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olagses (mimikyabandhaka, vatkatika, svarnakiravan- 
dhakilohakira); and to the south of him the Bhtita- 
bhaga poets, behind them paramours, (Ohyjamga), 
courtezans (gapihd), rope-dancers (plavaka), Saubhi- 
has®, wrestlers (malla), and soldiers (sastropajsivin). 
Then the king opens the discussiow and examines 
the havya. In doing so he should emulate the famous 
“presidents” of older times, as Viisudeva, Satavahana, 
Siidraka, Sthasiika, He should honour the poets ac- 
cording to their merits, In the great cities the king 
should ostablish similar committees (brahmasabha) in 
order to have kavyas and sastras examined, Whoso- 
ever has undergone this partkga should be drivon ina 
partioular carriage (brahmaratha) and crowned with a 
diadem. Rajagekhara cléses this uniquo chapter with 
the following verses, speaking of k@vya-examinations 
in Ujjayini and sastra-examinations in Pafaliputra, 
Sriyate cojjayinyam kivyakdrapartkgi— 
iha Kalidasa-Menthav atr-Amara-Rfipa-Stira-Bharavayah, 
Haricandra-Candragaptau partksitav iha visalayaim, 
Srityate ca Pagallputve sastrakarapartkgi—— 
atr-Opavarsa-Varsiiv iha Panini-Pitgalav iha Vyadih, 
Vararuci-Patafjalt iha partkgitah khydtin upajagmuh, 
ittham sabhapatir bhutva yah kavyani partkgate, 
yagas tasya jagadvyapi sa sukht tatra tatra ca’. 
This is, however, only a pretty story, not fact. 


62 Concerning the Sandhi#as see Prof. 1, Lueders’ very 
interesting paper in Sitgungsber. d. Kgl Preuss. Ak, d, 
Wiss,, philoshist, KL, 1916, pp. 698ff. The passage is bor. 
rowed to a great extent from the Arthaéistva, where we read 
(p.125): naganartakavigjtvanakustlavaplavakasaubhikacara- 
NANAM oreo SATVAtAlavacKrindm ca. 

63 With respect to these poets, sec the remarks of the 
editors of the Kavyamiinimsa on p, to, 11 (Notes), a 
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No exact definition of kavya has been found by 
the older Indian writers on poetics. Only in more 
recent times scholars have shown that what is said 
by the older writors cannot bo considerad as the 
essential matter of poetry. 

Bhaimahoa defines I, 16: ° 

“Gabdathan sahitan kivyam. 
Word and sense combined (is) the bavya”.* 
YDandin says a little more (Kavyadarsa T, 10): 
taih éartram ca kiiyyaniim alamkavas ca darditah, 
Gailram tavad igtirthavyavacchinna padayals, 

“By these (the older scholars) the body and 
the ornaments of the bavyas have been pointed ont, 
With respect to the body it consists of n sories of 
words, qualified by the sonso which (tho post) wishes 
to express”, 





1 It has already been mentioned before that Kalidasa 
in Raghuoapsa 1,1 appears to refer to such a definition 
af the Ageya. Nothing, however, oan be gathered from this 
fact, because that or a similar definitioh was ¢omiion for 
a very long time, We get no correct {dea of Bhamaha’s 
opinion on the Adguya, if by the unjustified combination of 
Bhamaha I, 16 with 1, 30 we construct the following defini.’ 
tion sabdirthau sahitay hivyam gubtam vahvasvabhivohtyin 
This is done by Sovani ina paper on pre-dhvani schools 
of Alamkira (Bhandarkar Commemoration Volume, ps 395). 
Prof. Jaco b i (Sitzungsber, d. preuss, AK. d, Wiss, 1922, 
p. 224) thinks that the term Saétya (‘poetry’) is ta be 
derived from that definition of Aayya, 
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This dofinition shows some progress whon sumpar- 
ed with the gimple statement of Bhaimaha that the 
héinyu is word and sqnso together, without any furthor 
explanation concerning the qualification of both gabda 
and otha, Dandin distinguishes at, first between 
two things which are quite differont from each other, 
and ong of which is the body (6arira), Thon 
there is given a definition of the so-called havya- 
Sartre, which differs from Bhamaha only in so far 
that the sense (artha) gets the attribute igfa. The 
second element of the savy consists of the alamkaras, 
with which we will deal later on, Tu this context the 
word alamkire has not tho signification of what wa 
call figure of speech, but means the ernament of 
tho kavya in general. The guszas also aro thus 
to be understood under the name alamkara. The 
entire first book of the Kavyddaréa deals with the 
bady of the kavya : the dogas, the guros, and the ritts 
‘are all parts of it * 

Vimana, speaking of the kavya in the first 
stra of this work, gives no definition, Ho says 

kavyam grihyam alamkérat, 

“The kavya is to be seized on account of tlie 
ornament”, : 

In the vptti, however, the definition of Bhiiwaha 
is clearly alluded to : . 

kavyam khalu grahyam upddeyam bhavati, alapkérat ; 
kavyagabpo'yatn gundlamkarasamskptayoh  dabdarthayor 
vartate ; bhaktya tu sabdarthamatravacano’tra grhyate, 

“The word havya has the signification of word 
and sense, which are endowed with guyas and 
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clambaras ; but from reverence (to the older author- 
ities) it is employed as expressing only word and. sense”. 

Tho word alamkire is used by Viamana, as in 
the Kavyadaréa in the sense of ornament in general 
and of the so-called figures of speech. In tho sir 
the word has the fornior signification ; for ib is said 
in'T, 1,2: seundaryam alomkirah “Alamkara (ts) 
beauty’. 

The following s#éa shows in which way this 
weaphkira is to ba made: sa dosaguntlamkirahant- 
danabhyam”. This (ornamont is to be produced) 
by avoiding the dogas and employing the guras 
and alamkaras*, Thus the word alamkare is used 
in the double sense. " 

Thore is little doubt that Vimana had the defini- 
lion of kavya as given by Bhimaha in view, and the 
treatment of the matter shows further what groat 
strength was .attributed to the pramaya or authority. 
For, though Vamana’ thinks ‘that the exprossion 
éabdarthe is not sufficient to dofine poetry as it dous 
not show clearly onough, what tho choractoristia 
feature of kadvya is, he does not ondeavour to 
present a new definition, which would bave con- 
tvasted with the hallowed view of the old mastor in 
poetics, In the opinion of Viinana every necessary 
explication is contained in the old definition, 





2 The opt runs: sa khale alamhkivo dosa-hinit guna 
lamhiridinit ca sampidyah have), The next sitive says 
where the poet should be instructed regarding dogas, gunas, 
and alamhiras : “sistratas tu", and the vpttd : te dosagupalan- 
hiivahinidine sistyiid asiniit. 

3. There are many cases in the Kauyilamhiva-stitravrtld 
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The term havyasarira, which we met in the 
Kavyfdaréa, is found also in the Kavyalamkarastitra 
vrtti, but nob in agreement with the view of Dandin, 
in the vptté to 1, 8, 10; tho plot of the havya is 
designated by the word kavyasartra*t, 

Dhvanika&ra gives a inore acourate 
qualification of the sabdartha in tho Dhvanyaloks 
(p. 7), saying éahrdayahpdayahladisabdarthamaya- 
tpam eva kawyalakganam, “What consitsts of word 
gnd sense in such a manner that it pleases the mind 
of the learned is called ka@vya’’ 

The old definition of hanya we find again in the 
Kavydlamhiva of Rudrata, 1,23 

nane sabdarthan fkavyam. “Word aud sonso 
(combined is) havya’’. 

Mammafta is a little more oxplicit in the 
Kavyaprokiséa 1, 4: 

tad adoyau dabdarthau sagunay analamkpt! punsh kvacit, 

“The (kdvya is),word and sense (combined), and 
sometimos without alamkaras”, 

It appears that this definition is a combination 
of the tern of Bhémaha and the explanation - of 
Vamana, It is remarkable that Mammata says 
analemkets punak kvacit, The vettt points out that 
this is ssid to prevent the false view that when 








where the author respects the opinions of Bhamaha, Some 
times he is quoted verbatim. We must therefore assume 
that Bhaémaha was a great authority for Vamana though 
the latter is a good deal younger than Bhimaha, Dand¢in 
presents quite a different standpoint, 

- 4 See note above. 


xi 
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there is uo alamhkira as occurs ab times, tho poent 
veasos Lo be a kavya®, 

A little more is said by Vig b haba, though 
tho old definition of Bhimaha is oasily discernible. 
Paybhatdlankira 1, 2: 

sidhusabdaithasandaibham gupdlaipkirabhigitam, 

gphutaritirasopetam kavyam kurvita kirtaye, 

“A kaiwya which consists of pleasing word and 
sense, which is adroned with gunas and alamkiras, 
aud which is endowed with distinct riés and vasas, 
the poet should compose for fame”. ‘ 

Vagbhata, however, gives no real definition here 
like his predecessors, bub by beginning his book thus, 
the verso becomes « sort of explanation of what 
in his opinion the essence of kavyo is, For him 
as well as for the scholars before him the chief 
element of pootry was subdarthau, word and sense 
combined ; it is, also, no now idea thab subdartha 
is qualified by sadhe and guy@lambirabhisita, Cou- 
sidering finally that the differences of style (ritz) 
according to Dandin, Vamana, and othors aro baged 
on the differences of the guyas we cannot find any- 
thing new in the term, rti-upeta, Thero remains 
the introduction of the rasa in the definition, This 
had nob been done by any of the older alamhiowhas, 
though, as a matter of course, they must have consider- 
ed the development of poetic ‘sentiment’ as an im- 
portant feature of postry, but their definitions do 
nob mention it. Tho doctrine of the vasa had its 
place primarily in the drama, Hence it came into 


ee ee 








53 Vertti: hoipity anenattad tha yat sarvatra silayiivan 
kuacitu sphutilaphhvavirahe'pi na ivyaivahinil 
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‘the kavya, and’ was dealt with in detail by the 
younger represontatives of poetics, This theme, how- 
ever, requires separate treatment by itself, which 
is impossible here, This opinion of Vagbhata haa 
obviously influenced Vig van&tha, who defines 
in the Sahityadarpana 1, 8 the hévya ns follows : 
vikyam rasitmakam kavyam dogas tasyapakargkah, 
utkargahetavah prokt® gunalankararitayah. 

“A liberary composition, the nature of which 
consists of vase is called kavya. Tho dogas (faults) 
impair (its beauty), the guyas (qualities), alambaras 
(figuras of speech), and +zés (iotion) are the causes 
of its excellence”, 

The torm vakya is nothing else than the wall- 
known éabdartha of the older Glamharikas, Before 
giving the definition Visvanatha criticizes the opinion 
of Mammata concerning the same matter sharply, 
and points out that the definition as given in the 
Kavyaprakiéa is folso. [He declares that in the 
hesb kieyas there e&n also be found plenty of dogas, 
though nobody would think that they were losing 
their kavya-character thereby. Ib is true that the 
scholars have found many ‘faults’ in the poems of 
even Kalidasa, With respaol to the term saguna, 
too, the Kavyaprakaéa is wrong in the opinion of 
Visvanitha, because tha so-called gunas are 
qualities not of the word, as Mammata opines, bub 
of the rasa, The doctrines of the guyas:had, assumed 
another form in the course, of time, .which did not 
correspond with that of the scholars of the alder 
period, 

We clos this chapter by presenting the definition 
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ofa more modern writer on pootios, Jag annit ha, 
who regards tho matter from a more correct point 
of view. He begins his big work, the Rasagakga- 
dhara, by « discussion of the question of havya and 
states ; 

ramantyarthaptatipdidakaly dabdah kavyam, 

“A composition which produces a pleasing sense” 
is called kavya”. 

It must be confessed, however, that this is nob 
an absolutely new definition, for in the Dhvanyaloka 
we read :” ° 

sahydayahrdayahladtéabdarthamayatvam eva kavya- 

lakganam® 

Tt is remarknblo! that Jagannitha, in the exhaus- 
tive commentary whijch follows the definition, does 
uot mention these words, whilst he oriticizes the 
definitions of other authorities, 

The main point iin the definition is ramaytya, 
In commenting it Jagannitha says: ramantyata oa 
lokottarahladajanakajnanagooaraa, “If knowledge 
brings forth pleasure that goos beyond the common 
limits, it is ramantya”, | In other words, if a literary 
composition produces a pjleasing surprise, a camathara, 
as it is onlled in the {sastra, we have to do with 
s kavya, In the commentary the author deals fully 
with that camathara, whigh is indeed a characteriatic 
quality of poetry. Theg following siras contain 
gome more details as to tthe real nature of pootry, 
pointing out the relation j between what is said by 
words and what remains { unspoken 5; The quality 


of « kavya ia determinated | by this relation, 1 
6 See above p, 81, ‘ 
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Bhaimoaha, after having spoken of the quali- 
ties of the good post, does not yeb go on to give the 
definition of hka@vya, He discusses an interesting 
question, which is of greab importance for the under- 
standing of poetry and which appears to have been 
the subject of controversy: Tn which relation do the 
so-called alamkaras stand to the kévya!, The author 
saya I, 18-15 : 

ripakadir alamkaras tasyfinyair bahudhoditah, 

na kantam api nirbhiigain vibhati vanitimnkham, 

rlipakidim alamkdram bahyam dcakgate pare, 

supim tihdm ca vyutpattim vicim vaiichanty alamkrtim. 

tad etad &huh sauéabdyam narthavyutpattic rcpét, 

fabdabhidheyflamkarabhedad istam dvayam tu nah, 

_ “Rapaka, oto, are oalled by other (scholars) the 
alamkira (ornamenty of the (kavya), The face of a 
girl, though she may be handsome by naturo, does 
not shine without ornament?, 

x qb and 1a are quoted by Premacandra in his 
commentary to Dandin's Kavyadaria f, 10, 

2 With this stanza IIT, 57 (at the end of the definitions 
of the alamsiras) must also be compared ; 

giram alamkaravidhih savistarah svayam vinldcitya dhiya 

mayoditah, 
anna vagarthavidam alamkyta vibhati nariva vidagdhas 
. mandala, 

“After having settled the matter myself, I have, to 
the best of my knowledge, exhaustively described the 
alamkivas of speech, The speech of the sense-knowing (poeta), 
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Other (scholars, however,) designate »tpaka, ate, 

ag (mere) exterior ornament (being not closely 
connected with the essential nature of poetry): They 
would have the correct formation of nouns and verbs 
as ornament of sentences (the kavyc). 
_ This is callod squsabdya by them, and the forma- 
« tion of sense (the so-called qnthalamkaras) is not of 
this kind, But in our opinion there are two kinds 
(of alampkarvas) : alamkaras of the words: and alae 
éaras of the sense.” 

These statements show clearly thab already in the 
time of Bhamaha there were very different views 
regarding poetry, and that poatics in that period 
was by no means a recent science. Up to this day, 
however, nothing is knowa of tho pre-Bhiimaha 
masters ; cortainly there were two opinious ; Accord- 
ing to the first, rapaka, ete, were called alamhiras ; 
but according to the other, these figures of speech 
are of an exterior kind, the real alamkinw lying 
according to them only in the vfutpate (= alamhara) 
of the word (noun and verb, not of tho sense), This 
ornament is designated. as sausabdya, The above 
mentioned stanzas of ‘Bhamaha ar are quoted in the 


being ornamented with these (alamphitvas) shines like a 
girl with lovély ornaments, 

One is reminded ‘by this verse of Bhamaha’s reiding 
of the following stanza of Vagbhata (Vigdhatilanthiiva TV,1) : 

dogair muktain gunair yuktain api yenojjhitam vacah, 

strIrfipam iva no bhati tam bruve'lamkriyoccayam. : 
he “Alamhriva (alanthira) is that, without which, a speech 
doesnot shine though’ free fom dogas and entlowved 
with gunes, As the form of a woman does not stiine of {tself 
without ornaments”,’ , 
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sixth wllasce of Mammata’s Kavyapriskasa and ox- 
plained oxheaustively by the modern commentator 
Shalakikara, who has used an older gloss%. ‘The 
school according to which ripaka, atc, axe excluded 
as alamkaras and only the so-called gabdalamhiras 
acknowledged, argues that nothing bub the word is 
able to produce the camathira: the separate words 
are combined with each other in a way that an 
anuprasa is produced or another of the sabdalemp,- 
havas, or that the gunas (madhurya etc.) came into 
existence, It ig only the word on which all depends. 
For it is said ~“A Aavya is recited, is heard, is sung”. 
Thus, nothing else bub the word can be the thing in 
question. The so-called arthdlamkaras, on the other 
hand, do not possess this particularity, becauso they 
are founded on the sense. So these may bo considered 
as something extorior (bahya), and the term alamhkara 
can be ascribed to them only in a metaphorical 


eSoememeneraennnanttats samme 





3 Reference may be made to the explanation given hy 
Jhalakikara in his ed. of the K@apaprakisa, and Ed. Bombay, 
1901, pp. 3130: dasya Ritupasya riipakddihn cs guya evbt 
bhiwah. Then the author gives a quotation from | the 
stvabodhint of the same tenor, 

The commentary of  Mipikyacandra, . published 
in the Arandityama Sanskrit Series, No, ‘9, p. 120, 
remarks; Gaudamatam etat, Tad etad itt. Supitritma- 
kan sausabdyam babdavaicitryan. Sabdilamhirasidhiba 
neds. Na suptinatmikety arthal.  Athavirthauyuipattir 
arthilaphivartpi, Ritpakidyalankrtir idrsy antarangi na 
Kin tarhi gauni. Ity apivyikhyi, Athaviirthavpatpaitir 
apt hivyaprayofyaivena matety tha: dvayam tu na iti, 
Bhianahah, sabdasyirthasya cilamkivin elavin para guya- 
pridhinyena. : 
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‘ 


sonse*, ‘The relation betweon the geeas (as far as ib 
is possible to speak of guxas in connexion with 
Bhaimaha) and the alapharas is according to 
Bhaimaha uot the same as in the opinion of the later 
writers, Madhurya, prasada and ofas, which tho 
author defines without using, howevor, tho designa- 
tion of gna, are not sharply separated from the 
dlamkaras; in one passage the word gupa is even 
evidently used in the senso of alamkara’. 

Bhamaha is not of the opinion of these scholars 
(evidently the yaudas)®, bub holds, without giving 
further arguments against the. other view, that there 
are two sorts of homogeneous alamkaras ; sabde and 
arthilomkaras, And this, opinion became predomi- 
nant; the same division is found again iu almost all 
books on alain, Even Dandin agrees with 
Bhimaha on this poiut, though elsewhere he is always 
inclined 10 be ab variance with his predecessor, Ay 
Dandin belongs to the Vaidaybha school as well-as 
Bhamaha, this agreement of the two damharihas is 
nothing to bo astonished ab 

Bhimaha did not presenta definition of alcmhara, 
That is done for the first time by Dandin, (Kavya- 
daréa TI, 1). 

kavyagobhakaran dharman alapkdran dcakgate, 

“Qualities which produce the beauty of the kavya » 
are called alamearas””. 


4 Compare the corresponding text of the : last note. 

5 See below. * 

6 See also the first words of the commentary of Mantkya» 
candra referred to in note 3. 

7 That the word alapkdra does not mean “otnament” 
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This definition is not quite correct, for not only 
the alaméaras ave the causes of the ddvya. There 
are some other things which have the same offect, 
The most important among these are the gugas. 
Though the guyas will be treated, oxhaustively 
in anothor place, it is necessary to deal here, at 
least, with their general definition, as, reckoniig 
from the time of Vaimaua, the doctrine of the gunas 
is olosely connocted with that of the clamkiras, 
It. is worth noting that a definition of the gunas 
ig not to be found in the works of Bhimuaha and 
Dandin, though they in a part of them are referred 
to by these scholars. 

' Va&imane appears.to have been well aware 
tliat Dandin’s definition of the alamkara is not satis- 
factory. Using the same words as the author of 
the Kavyadarée he explains it in the Kévyalamhara- 
stitravriti, TIT, 1, 1-2: , 

* Kavyagobhayah kartéro dharmi& gunah, tadatigayahotavas 
tvalainkarth, 

‘Qualities which produce the beauty of tho kavya 
(are called) gunas, The causes of a very high degree 
(of the beauty of the havya are called) alaykavas’. 

In the vytti it is ospecially mentioned that the 
guyas must be considered as the elements which 
produce the kavya’s beauty if there were only alam- 
kavas, the kavyo, would be far from being beautiful’, 


in general here, but “figure of speech" especially appears 
from the enumeration of the a/anvééras in I, 2 ff. 

8 ye khalu gabdarthayor dharmah kavyasobham kurvanti, 
te caujahpragidadayah na yamakopamadayah, kaivalye tegim 
akavyagobhakaralvat, ojahprasdidddinam tu kevalanam asti 
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Thus Vimana has transformed Dandin’s definition 
of alamkare into a definition of giga, and has from this 
derived one of alamkara, Tho idea, however, apparently 
was not quile now, Even in the time of Bhimaha the 
guias wore, though not the samo as, but homogeneaus 
to the alamkaras : these may, so to speak, bea con- 
sidered as a sort of continuation of the yunas. That 
at least we can gather fram the way the guxas and 
alambiras ave treated by Bhaimaha, Later on, wo 
shall deal more closely with the matter, Vamana 
is, as far os we know, the first who precisoly for- 
mulated the question regarding the relation between 
gun and alamkara. The close connection which 
Vimana: assumes between, both is corroborated by 
him, when ho goes on to illustrate the separate 
gunas ; they are divided as well as the alamkaras 
into bandha-(=éabda) and arthagunas, 

Vamanae’s troatment of tho matter in question 
was, however, not acknowledged by Mammata, 
He concedes indeed that the guyas are in somo 
way or another conneated with the clamhiras, for 
he presents the definition of the alamkara after that 
of the guya, because the second follows from the 
first, but the definition itself rests on quite a different 
point of view (VIII, 66) : 

ye rasasyangino dharma Sauryadaya ivaitmanah, 

. Uutkarshetavas te syur acalasthitayo gunah. 

“Those qualities which belong to the rasa 1 like 
heroism, ete, to ‘the sou! and which are tho gauses 





kavyaéobhakaratvam, And vyé# to IIT, 1, 2: tasyah kavyaso- 
blidyé atifayah tadatigayah, tasya hetavah, tugabdo vyatireke ; 
alamkaraé ca yamakopamédayah, 
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of (the vasas’') excellence and have a permanent 
existence, aro called gunas”. 

In the vytti the author explains that the guyas 
ara by no moans qualities of the sound [which iy 
the opinion of Vimana, who distinguishes between 
bandha-(=$abda) and arthagunas] but rather qualities 
of the pasa, the poetical sentiment, as horoism ig 
a quality not of the body but of the soul, 

The term acalasthitayah is not now. Even 
Viimana said already (I, 8, 8): pirve nitye “the 
firsb (viz. the gupas) are permanent’, snd that 
Mammata's uthargahetavah has its parallel in 
Viimana’s atisayahetavak need not be mentioned, 
The quintessence, however, is tha) Mammata con- 
siders the theory of gia and alamkara from a 
different standpoint, the rasa, This fact touches the 
question of the soul of poetry, which will, be dealt 
with in another chapter, 

After having explained the character, -of guna 
Mammata goes on to define alamkira (67) +. 

upakurvnati tam santa ye\gadvarena jatucit, 

haradivad. alamkaris te’nuprasopamadayah. 

“Qualities, which sometimes help an extisting 
(rasct) by meana of a link (viz, word or senge), as 
necklaces, etc. (which are put round the neck of a 
person and thus adorn him) are the alambkaras, 


anuprasa, upama, ete”. . 


While the gunas are integral parts of the rasa, 
the alambéras have rather an accidental or unessential 


character, as they aid or adorn the rasa whioh, 


withoug them, is already complete in itself This 
ornament oan be referrad to the sense or te the 
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word which expresses the sense, and thus we get 
two sorts of alamhkivas: éabda and artha, The 
commentary says somewhat more than the suéra®, 
It happens, says the v7tt?, that in certain casos there 
is no rasa ; then the alamkiras are used only with 
the aim of making the verbal turn of expression 
(ubtivaioitrya) interasting, ‘Besides this a third cage 
is possible, when, though there aro vasas, the omploy- 
ed alamkaras do not help these vasas, but have 
nothing to do with them really, The author illus- 
trates tle mentioned possibilities by some examples, 
After having done so he goes on to criticise Vamnna’s 
opinion of the guzas and alamharas which he calls 
false. For, if wo assume that Vamane is right, then 
the following question arises: Is poetry constituted 
by the co-existence of all gunas or only by a part 
of them? If the first is the oase the Gaudi and 
Pafeali must cease to be poetry, ag in the opinion 
of Viimana these dictions havo, only a part of the 
ten rasts. This is absurd. In the socond case 
such sentences which contain a few guras, but contain 
nothing which can be called a poetic idea in their 
structure, would be poetry notwithstanding, Tn the 
follawing example : 
* adrfv atra prajvalaty agnir uccath, 
‘prajyah prodyann ullasaty ega dhfimah, 
“On this mountain there shined a fire; thence 


9 I shall not consider the question here whether we 
must conclude froin the divergence ‘of the commentary 
and the siévas that the author of the text is not the same 
as that of the oz cf. V.Sukthankar, ZDMG, 66, 
477 fh, 533 : 
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rises great smoke” the guna ojas is contained, but 
nobody would be inolined to see any poetic idea 
in the two lines, 

Not less wrong, continues the Kavyaprahkasa, 
is Vamana’s definition of alamkira, For according 
to the author an alamkara can occur only where 
a gua alroady exists. He presents the following 
instance ; 

svargpriptir anenaiva dehena varavarnini, 

asya radacchadaraso nyakkarotitaram sudhim, 

* “Phis beautiful woman embodies the atquisttion 
of heaven on account of this (beautiful) body ; the 
aweotnoss of her lips despises nectar,” 

Thia contains in spite of the absence of any guna 
the two arthilamkaras ’Pisegoktt and PETERS: and 
this is without doubt poetry. 


TAN SOUL or PORTRY 


We shalt. now ‘touch on another interdsting aub- 
ject and consider what the older scholars take’ to be 
the soul of pootry, ‘A big: atop forward is’ to ba 
obsérved in the Kavyadarsa. In the opinion’ of 
Dandin an essential parb of pootry is its ‘body! 
(scrtra) and he ‘declares (I, 10) that this body is 
opposed to a: aecond thing, which is represented hy 
the aldmkarras, ‘These ai as adorn the kavya 
as ornaments adorn the body of a. woman,.and in the 
beginning .of the second adhyaya, alamharas ara 
called; those qualities which produce the Kavya's 
beauty. Indeed, the entire . arrangement "of ‘the 7 
poetic matter as treated by Dandin leaves “no 
doubt that he considers the alepkinas as the main 
part of poetry ; and so does Bhaimaha_ too, Thus 
both Bhamaha and Dandin wore-still far from looking 
upon postry from a higher point of view, In Kavya- 
‘daréa I, 42, however, woe are told: it Vaidarbha- 
margasya prant dasa gunth smptah. “These spitits 
of the. Paidarbha-riti are called the ton gunas,” but 
this refers. only to the Vatdarbha-style, and the 
author by no means wished. to say that the guyce 
‘should be considered as the spirit in general’, There 
is no doubt thatp in the eyes of ‘Bhimaha. and 

1H, Jacobi, Anandavardhana’s Divanyiiloka (ZD 
MG, vol. 56, pe 393). We And the term: diupaiarirva algo 
in: Bhémaha’s. Kéuyalapeiva: 1, 23, but Bhamaha ‘means .. 
“thereby the éeya asa whole. One might be inclined to 
“gonsider bhav¢katva (ILI, 52, §3) as the soul of poetry accord- 
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* Dandin- the --essential .; part. “of. ‘postey is formed by 
the alamkinas, shongh Abey do. not apes oun! 
of the “soul”, - Ath 

Vamana has. followed. Dondin in 80 far asthe 
sentence (vakya)is: called by him the body of: the 
havya. Te anys in vptte to 1, 26:3 poten nimeycn 
iiima: kinyasya, sarirasya veti. vakyaseguh, bub jpur- 
suing this ides ‘he goes’ much farther than Dandin, go 
thab i in ‘his view! postry assumes quite a néw aspect, 
He ia the fips scholar tliat speaks of the soul (aman) 
of pootr'y, And what is the soul: of pootry 2° Sita 
1j° 2-6 ariswers : iti atma bavyasys “the _atyle 
is the soul of poetry”. 

It is true that the Kavyadarsa also contains the 
doctrine ‘of style and of the gingers, which are closely 
connegted with it ; bud aati is nothing independent 
here, being, on the contrary, a part of the doctrine of 
Kavyasarva ‘According to Vamana, both rite. (and 

guns) have nothing’ to go with the body of poetry : 
qiti_is the soul a 

This, idea of Se was “progressive but i 
was a matter of little satisfaction that the style should 
be the asson tial and life-giving part of poetry, As 
the ritt regards only thefexpression of ideas and. not 
the. idea itself, ib regards merely: the outside, 80 to 
sey, and, Dandin was right to ocielder i¢ ag.n. part 

of thie body.) 


ing to Bhamaha, This ‘figure’ of speech ex not’ feféy 
to. ai..single stanza, as ‘alamhias generally do, but to: tlic 
whole. composition (prabandhavigayam nan): Bhivikatea, 
oft: the: other hand, is- regarded by Bhamaha as alanukira 
or, wha€ in-this cage’ seems to be the Sand, as geqta, : 
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Udbhata, who appears to havo lived at tho 
aaine time as Vamana but exercised » greater influ- 
ence, has a more correct opinion regarding the “soul 
of posiry” designating by this terym the vasa, After 
having defined phe alampkaras, bhavika, and kivyalinga 
Udbhate, says (VI, 17) : 

rasidyadhisthitam kavyam jivyam jivadrfipataya yatah, 
kathyate tad rasidinam kavyétmatvam vyavasthitam, 

“As a kavya, which is endowed with saese and 
so on, is token to ho a living form, the rasa ix called 
the soul of the hauya”. 

And with respect to tho alambara bhivike the 
author remarks (VI, 14) 

rasollast, kaver atma svacche dabddrthadarpaye, 

madhuryaujogunaprandhe pratibimbya prakadate,,? 

“The vase-bright soul of the kavé shines reflevbud 
in the pure mirror of word and sense, cudowed with 
the gugas madhurya and gas”. 

Though this opinion of Udbhate’s certainly shows 
progress, a quito clear idea of the quintessence of 
poetry was nob yet found, even by Udbhata, as wo 
may conolude from the word adi in VI, 17, This 
ig nob surprising, if wa, consider that in that period 
the doctrine of rasa was still in its developmont, 
The dootrine’ of vasc,' takon apparently from tho 
dramatio poetry, was taught by the older adlamkarikas 
only in connection with'a few figures of apeeoh, 
the tenor of which indicates a certain state of 
mind, Not long, however, after the time of 
Udbhata (perhaps still under his influends) there 


sat weAcncarth sant tes pet ete! 


2 Jacob (/RAS. 1897, p. 846) has the variants 
vasollist, midhuryaufoyutapraug he, and protivindya, 
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arose a new system of poetical aesthetics, This 
is tho doctrine of divant (the doctrine of the unex- 
pressed), which was given in detail in tho Dhvanya- 
loka, According to it the dhvani was the soul of 
poetry. What he teaches is shortly the following : 
The soul of poetry is the tenor (agtha), and thig 
tenor is twofold : if can be expressed by words (vaya) 
and can he suggested (pratiyamana), Only “the 
latter kind is of value for poetry, ond thus nothing 
else than the unexpressed and merely suggested 
sdnse can be called the soul of poetry’. —,. 


3 Compare also Jacobi's introductory pages to the 
translation of the Dhvanyiloka (ZDMG,, vol. 56 and pp. 
9-16 of the same author's introduction to Ruyyaka’s A/améhiiva- 
sarvasua, Another work om the same Subject is the Vekvoktt. 

Jivita, As H. Jacobi informs me, this work has been found 
now and has been edited by Dr, S. K. De in the Calcutta 
Orfental Series, ' 
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THE RIC 


The dootrino of r#é takos up a groat deal of space 
in tho older books on alambara, (The word +i, 
tho main designation of which is ‘manner or mothod’, 
dosignates in poetry a cortain method of pootical 
diction, and has no oquivalent in other languages. 
Tf oné renders it by ‘style or diction’, one must ro- 
momber that nothing is explained thoroby regarding 
tho essential nature of 17. ) 

That the doctrine of 2 is very old may he 
gathered from the manner of its treatment in Bha- 
maha’s Kavyalamkara, Though we do nob know ‘in 
which way older authorities have dealt with tho 
matter in question, ib is certain that there were two 
styles opposed to each other: Vaidarbhi and Gan 
diya, and that the Vaidarbhi yas vogarded aa tho 
better one, af course only by the poots in Vatdarbhr 
rit, As a mattor of faot thero was once a period 
during which Gandiya riti had famous poots and « 
great influonco upon the dovolopment of poetry, but 
in course of time Vaidarbit grow auporior and deter- 
mined the diroction postry was going to tala, to the 
advantage of Indian pootio literature, as wo may add, 

Bofore tho time of Bhimaha there wns Jivoly 
‘discugsion about the existence of iwo different stylog: 
Faidarbhi and Gaudiya, Bhiimaha opposes this view 
saying (1, 81-35): ; 

vaidarbham anyad astiti manyante sudhiyo’ pare, 

tadeva ca kila jydyah sadartham api naparam. 
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gaudiyam idam etat tu vaidarbham iti kim pythak, 

gatanugatikanyadyan nindkhyeyam amedhasim, 

nanu cismakavaméidi vaidarbham iti kathyate, 

kama tathastu prayena samjiecchato vidhtyate. 

apustirtham avakrokti prasannam rju komalam, 

bhinnam geyam ivedam tu kevalam srutipegalam. 

alamkiravad agrimyam atthyam nyayyam anakulam, 

gaudtyam api sidhtyo valdarbham iti nanyathd, 

“Some scholars hold Vaidarbha (ritt) asa different 
(thing), And (they say that) this is the better, (be- 
cause) it has a good sense, and nob the other (Gan- 
diya)', But where is, we reply, the difference between 
saying this is Guudiya and saying that is Vaidarbha? 
The very same thing is to be called by different 
names by the foolish ones according to the method of 
one who hangs his judgment on tho sleeve of on- 
other*, But (the other answer) is not Casmaka- 
vamsa etc, callod a» Vaidwrbha (composition)? Thad 
may be so! Names are usually given oapriciously, 
Tn the opinion of those scholars, Gaudtya is of » 
mot well developed sense, has no poetical orna- 
ments*, straight, and tender ; the other v (Vaidarbha) 


t Ofshould we translate: “This (Vatdarbhi i is the bet better, 
and not the other (Gauqips), though this (latter) may be of a 
good sense”? I preferred the above given tratislation on ac- 
count of apustivéham in stanza 34 and arthyadim in stanza 35. 

a Gafinugatika was a proverbial saying, Compare 
Paticataniva 1, 342: gatanugatiko loko na lokeh paramir 
thikah. 

— Nothing is known as regards this composition, 

4 Vakrokti, verbatim ‘curved manner of speaking’ has 
various meanings in poetics. Here it is apparently the same 
as alamiara, aa riny be gathered from OE: in Vere 


35 
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ig, os it were, to be sung ; only this is agreeable for 
hearing, has poetical ornaments, is nob vulgar, of a 
good sense, suitable, and not confused. But (so we 
reply) also Gaugiya is excellent and does, after oll, 
not differ from. Vaidarbha,” 

A. much clearer picture, of ritis we gain from 
Dandin’s Kavyadaréa. As Dandin is an opponont 
of Bhimaha we are not surprised that he criticizes 
Bhamaha’s dealing with tt severely. The author 
of the Kavyadaréa opens (I, 40) with a polemic note: 

asty aneko girim margah stkemabhedal; parasparam, 

tatra vaidarbhagaudtyau varnyete prasphufintarau, 

“Thore are many kinds of diction (style), very 

finely distinguished from each other ; but of these 
(many kinds of style) Vaidarbha and Gaudiya are 
described, (because) their differonces are especially 
manifest,” 
_ This verse oan only be fully understood when 
it is taken to be pointod at Bhimaha: There are 
not only two sorts of vitts but many; but only two 
of them, Vaidardha and Gaudtya, which in the 
opinion of Bhamaha have no distinctive features, are 
described in detail, because, just on the contrary, 
their differences are peouliarly clear, 

Of what kind are these manifest differences bet 
ween Vaidarbha and Gaugiya ? Tho author says 
(I, 41, 42): 

“Slega, prasida, samatd, madhurya, eukumarata, 
arthooyaktt, udératoa, ofas, kanti, ond samadid: these 
spirits of the Paidarbha style are called the ten 
gunas, ‘Mostly one goes the contrary of them in the 
Gauda style.” 


at 
suet 
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Thus the doctrine of 77 ig closcly connected with 
that of ganas, and we have therefore to deal with 
the nature of the above mentionad ten gupgas ns far 
as it is necessary for the undorstanding of ritd>, 

Tn the opinion of Dandin the ten guras are peou- 
linvities especially of Vaidarbia rit, while, if we 
may say so, the ganas of Gaudiya are opposed” to 
those of Faidardht, Bhimaha, too, mentions some 
qualities, wherein Gaudiya and Vaidarbha according 
to the ‘incorrect’ opinion of some scholars are said 
to differ from each other, But they are of another 
kind, <A few of the guzas enumerated by Dandin 
we also find in Bhamaha’s work, but not directly 
connected with 7. They are not qualities of a 
certain style (the differences of which are denied 
by him), but rathor of the good Aaya generally. 
We shall see that matters are considered in a similar 
way by Vamana, But let us see, what we are told 
about gugus by Bhirhaha, : 

Tn the beginning of the second puricoheda the 
author says: 

“The wise (posts), who claim madhurya and pr'a- 
sada, do not employ too many compounds, 

Some (poets, however), who are willing to express 
ojas (prefer) long compounds, as mandarakusumarenu- 
ptijaritalakak (whose curls were coloured yellow . by 
the pollen of mandara flowers),” 

Bhimaha continues (II, 8): , 

5 A fuller description of guna will be given in another 
place, so as not to disturb the context here: 1 may, however, 
mention the fact: that Viamana’s treatment of the gunas is 
totally different from the one we find in the Kavpddarsa, 
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Avivyam nétisamastartham kavyam. madhuram iqyate, 

Avidvadanganibalapratttartham prasiidavat®, 

“A havya, which ig agreoable to hear and ox 
prosses the sense by words which are not too.much 
compunded, is considered as. madhura (nbtractive), 
‘The-sense (of the havya), whioh i is to be understood 
by. the wise’, by women, and ‘by, children | has 
prastida (olearness),” . 

* With these three vorses , the: ‘whelé saan is 
settled for Bhimaha; verse 4 contains the first group 
of alambaras, From the fact that the author has 
nothing more’ to say regarding gjas wo may gather 
‘tiat according to him ojas is not 9 good quality of the 
kavyo, Xb. is, most remarkable that Bhimaha,., in 
dealing with, madhurya, prasdda, gnd ofas, docs not 
Mention the term gina, Asa inatter' of course, the 
‘dootrine of gurc was fully developed even before 
his time, because iti is mentioned i in the ml ears 





6 Quoted by Mallinatha and jayamangala’ in'thelr, com. 
mentarles to’ the Bhattikavya XI, tw “Both ‘authors. read 
Srivya instead of dvavya as given by Trivedi,” Hemacandia 
in’ Kioyinisisanaviveha’ quotes the first ‘ine as follows: 
tena “8 Sravyant: witisamastirthababdar: madhuram. dayatal ae 





Commemoration Volume, 1 Pe 410, a definition; quite strlen. to 
this is ascribed by Pr adipaktira to.an, ilambiirika Bhfiskara by 
name, Pradipakara says: Bhiishavas ty Sravyato me inde 
taka lakeanam tha sma tad aynktam, °° ke 

~ytOr should we rather.vend.aurdoaid® and ‘take atas an 
wijeilve to” angant: and spate spi the sense raid bp 
a Hittle’more clears 

Bi We shall retiien: to-this erathee icant idaho 
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-Bhamaha, thorafore, know the gunc theory: very wall, 
but he totally. rejdoted it-as he rejected the theory 
of. ‘different styles. Troating the rtéd. (1;..81-85). 
he mentions some-qualities which in: the Kavyadaréa 
are: taught as gugas, but these aro also of no peculiar, 
value inthe eyés of Bhimaha: Only “two- qualitios 
madhurya and prasida are: of importance; but. by 
no means with regard to one. certain sort ae diction, 
but. to the havya in general. : - 

» The whole: second. pariecheda of Bhimaha’s ‘ig 
dota: to‘ the illustration. of the alamkiras, Now 
tho-first three stanzas contain madhurya and prasada. 
Are wo nob justified to conclude: from this-romarkable 
faob that two qualities (as;we may call them) wore in 
gome way: or another homogeneous to the alamkinas 
themselves, though  they.are not: alamharas:in the 
strict sense of the word ? And does not. Vamana derive 
the definition of alamkara: from: that of guna? “But 
even in. Bhimnha’s ywork:. there is a passage, where 
no great. distinotion: ig':inade. between gua. and 
alamkirc, «Tn-TIT,. 1-4 the ‘eiumeration ‘of. those 
alomkaras is given, the ‘definition and illusttation of 
which is the subject of the following verses, Stanza 4 
closes: bhavikatoam: cu nifagun alamkaram swméd- 
hasch, Dealing: with ‘the alaméara’ bhavika: the 
author remarks: bhdvikatvam itt prahuh prabandha- 
visayam guadin, pratyakea toa drsyante yatrartha 
biiitabhavinah, “That quality: (gupa): is called béavi- 
hatva, the: sphere.of which is the. _odmpasition: as.’ b 
-whole -(and-nob-a single -stanga’ agit: is the ‘case 
yegutding the othor lemnkies), whore: past ‘or future 
lah NEST esa CC Cer PT 


aun 
_ 9, See above P99, 
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things ore standing, aa it were, bofore one’s eyos.” 
Thus gure is in tho opinion of Bhiimaha nob easonti- 
ally different from, though not identical with aloap- 
kara, Udbhata is, as rogards bha@vika, of the same 
opinion as Bhimaha. He remarks too that bhavikatva 
is accompanied by madhurya and ojas. The torm 
gune is not used in this connection by Udbhata!®, 

Let us, however, return to Dandin’s treatment of 
vii, Bhimaha had but little to say on this subject, 
wholly denying the existence of different styles and 
also the theory of the ten gugas. As Dandin is the 
opponent of Bhamaha, he teaches not only the exis- 
tence of several vitis and of tho ten guzas but also 
goes into the explanation and illustration of the 
matter at great length, According to his opinion the 
ten guyas ave qualities of the Vaidarbhi rui, but not 
qualities of the kavya in genoral, With regard to the 
single guyas Dandin gives tho following account : 

1 Slesa, 
1,43: sligham aspystagaithilyam alpaprandkyarottaram, 
aithilay malatimala lolalikalila yatht. 

“That (is called) sige whioh does not possess “loose- 
ness.” “Loose” is what to the greater part consists of 
syllables which are pronounced with (only) little broath, 
ass malatimala lolatikelila?*,” Dandin explains (I, 44). 

anuprasadhiysé gaudais tad isjam bandhagauravat, 

vaidarbhair malatitdéma laighitain bhramarair itt, 











10 The passage is found in the Kévyilamhivasamgraha 
Vi, 13-15: The tater aamhirikas appear to be dependent 
on Bhamaha, of. Kévpaprahiiéa X, 28; Alapkirasarvasva p. 
1833 Jayamangala and Mallinatha, commenting on Bhai{é- 
hive XII, 4, refer to Bhamaha, , 

uf Bor té in verse 53 seems to refer to the whole preced- 
ing stanza, and not only to the last pada. 
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“On account of thoir being prepossssed in favour 
of anupraisa the Gauas are fond of this, The 
Vaidarbhas (on the other hand) liko on account of 
the stability of composition the following: mada 
dama laiglitam bhramarath.” ’ 

A. sentence like malatimala lolalikalila is notr 
withstanding its looseness, liked by the western 
posts, because it contains the éabdalamhara anup- 
asd, which is very highly estimated by them, The 
Hastern poets, on the other hand, attach more value 
to the stability of composition, as the’ instance 
malatidama langhitam bhramarath shows. 


2 Prasida., 


I, 45: prasidavat prasiddhartham indor indtvaradyuti, 

lakyma lakgmtm tanotiti pratitisubhagam vacah. 

“That is ‘clear’ the sense of which is well-known, 
.g. & sentence like the following: ‘the moon's spot 
shining liko a dark lotus beauty’ is “beautiful on vo 
count of its cloar perboption.” 

‘Everybody knows without aty further oxplana- 
tion what is meant by poot’s tndiwara, indu, ete, 
Ag to tho Gaudas the author says I, 46: 

vyutpannain itl gaudtyair natirfiqdham apigyate, | 

yathinatyarjunabjanmasadykgiiko dalakgaguh, 

“If that is based on the words’ \otywnology; the 
'Gaudas also like a mode of expression not altogather 
clear, e,g.: ‘Tho white-beamer (i. the moon) has 
a spot which is similar to the unbright (i.e, dank) 
waterborn ones (i. e, the lotuses),” 

Here the poet employs rare wards; anyuna, better 
known b8 a byname of Kartavtrya than.as ‘white’ ; 
still stranger ‘isthe igrm ag-atyoriuna as meaping 

xiv 
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‘dark’, and in the same way balakgagu and abjanma, 
After all, the words lakgmea lokgmtm tamotiin I, 48 
would not be liked by the Gaudas, because the oon- 
noction given in I, 46 would not be liked by the 
Vaidarbhas as, bosides the bombastic mode of ox- 
prossion, ib coyitains too harsh combinations of con- 


sonants, ; 
8 Samata, 


I, ay: samam bandhesv avigamam te mydusphujamadh- 
yamah, 
dandha mrdusphufonmigravarnavinyasayonayal. 

“Sema (evenness) is the non-unevenness in the 
composition; the compositions that are founded upon 
the employmont of soft, harsh, or mixod (soft and 
haysh) sounds are soft, harsh, or medium (respec- 
tively).” 

He adds further in I, 48-60 : 

“To me comes the malaya-wind, talkative through 
tho cooing of the hokilas, sprinkled by tho drops of 
the mountain-streams, which are quite oloar and the 
drops of which are going with (the wind), This 
molaya-wind, the fragrance of which is gront on ac 
count of its relation to the sandle-wood, rivals the 
breath from the mouths of beautiful girls, booanse 
its stendiness increases, 

A Gauda hiwyo-style of this kind, which (as 
verse 49 shows) takes no care of the unevenness and 
respects only the splendour of sense and alamhina 
agquired a wide extension,” 

The main point of this gaya isa certain uniformity 
in the sequence of the sounds, the combinations of 
sound: being soft, harsh, or medium, The post, 
however, should not be heedless and thus cause a 


) 
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poll-mell of sounds, the effect of which booomes dis- 
_ agreeable to the ear. So it is in the opinion of the 
Paidarbhas, while the Gaugas, on the contrary, pay 
no attention to this matter, aiming only ab brilliant 
or rather bombastic expressions, Ax to the instance 
given by Dandin, 48° appears to illustrate myde, 48° 
sphuta samata, and 49 visamata as peculiar to tho 
Gaudiya riti)? , 
4 Madhurya. 
« J, 51: madhuram rasavad vici vastuny api rasasthitih, 
yena midyante dhtmanto madhuneva madhuvratah, 
“Madhura is what contains rasa; (and in this 
case) vasa lies in both word and sense, By this (rasa) 
the knowing ones grow intoxicated ag heo by honey,” 
In the treatment of madhura Dandin differs ab- 
solutely from Bhémala, who as wo have geen, spoke 
of madhuwra too. According to Bhimaha madhurya 
is in line with prasida, a3 in both ‘qualities’ the 
‘length of compounds is the decisive point, Dandin, 
criticising his rival, states (wholly different as) some- 
thing the essoutial matter of .madhurya, which has 


1 Tarkavagtéa and Vidyasagara present a quite 
different interpretation of this stanza: “Sista is what toa 
large extent consists of syllables which are pronounced with 
only little breath and what therefore is loose, whereat the 
loosenass, however, is not felt too obviously, e.g. ‘malatinilt 
lolatikalilé (a garland of midati-flowers covered with swarm- 
ing bees)” Prof, Liiders pointed out tome that this can- 
not be the correct meaning of Dandin’s words, Malatintiila 
lolatikalila is not an example of sd/gla, but of &¢hdla, which 
fault the poet should avoid. That this -fs correct appears 
from Kévyadaréa 1, Gg, where the author refers to 1, 43 ee 
below p, 199). ot 
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nothing to do with compounds. To illustrate and to 
defend his diveyging opinion againat Bhimaha, the 
author of the Kavyddarsa tyoata the subject more 
exhaustively than he does that of othar gupas, 

The second line of T, 51 is, though closing the 
‘definition’, an instance for that kind of madhura 
whore the vase lies in the repetition of similar sounds, 
The next stanza explains: 

yaya kayacic chrutya yat saménam anubhiiyate, 

tadriipa hi padasattih sinuprasa rasivaha. 

“An tninterrupted line of words of such a kind 
that one hears in ono way or another (wordy af) 
_ similar (sounds) embraces rasa, because that (line 
’ of words) is endowed with onuprasc,” 

Thus, the guna madhurya has for an inheront 
factor an anuprisa, especially the so-called srutya- 
NUpRasa, 

Another instance is given in verse I, 58: 

ega rija yada lakgmtm praptavin brihmanapriyah, | + 

tatah prabhyti dharmasya loke ‘sminn utsavo’ bhavat, 

“Since that time this king, tho friond of the 
brahming, had got tho royal power, was a feast of 
dharma in this world.” 

In this stanza homogeneous sounds ga and ra, 
ja ond ya, da and la, ma and pa, ote, are seb closo 
10 each other?8,, 

_ The Gardas do not like, as is mentioned in I, f4, 
this kind of anuprdsa, where homogeneous sounds 
miitdhant evant jakdrayakdrayds thlau, dakiralakiroyes ¢a 
dante uceiryamanatvat simyam iti 4rutyanupraaali, sa ca 
- dharmaiviraparlpngtasya riljavigayakdratibhavasya « vyatijala 
iti madhuryarasabhavah. 
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are repented, being, on the contrary, more fond of 
the repetition of the very same sounds. 

In the following verses Dandin goes on to illus- 
trate the second sort of médhurya, where tho «asa 
lies in the sense. He says (I, 62): 

kamam sarvo ‘py alamk@ro rasam arthe nisificati, 

tathapy agramyataivaitam bhiiram vahati bhtiyasi, . 

“Though every alankira pours rasa upon the 
sense, only a not vulgar mode of expression does 
above all justice to this (end).” 

This is explained by quoting some ifstances, 
wherein by the use of vulgar and obscene words the 
rasa of sense is lost, 

After the remark that in ‘the foregoing vorses 
madhurya is explained ‘in its various forma (vibha- 
ktam iti madhuryam) Dandin defines the next guga, 

5, Sukumarata ct 

I, 69; anisthurikgaraprdyam sukumaram ihegyate, 

: bandhaégaithilyadogsas tu dargitah sarvakomale, 

“What consists toa greab extend of nob rough 
syllables is called here (in Vidarbha) sukumira. We 
have, however, pointed out (in I, 48°) 9 fault which 
consists in the looseness of composition in this case, 
where there are aoft syllables throughout} 4," 

Example I, 70, 71: 

mandaltkytya barhini kanthair madhuragitibhih, 

kalapinah prangtyanti kale jimGtamilini, * 

ity aniirjita eviythio nilamkiro' pi tadydah, 

sukmaratayiivaitad arohat! satin mtanah, 

¥4- In the verse referred to by the author the fault of 
fooseness is illustrated by “smitlattmilé lolaélikalile” which ts 
URéd by thé Gaadds, because they are very fond of the 

| aiuprasa; see p. Loy 
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“Having formed their tail-feathers into circle, 
the peacocks dance in autumn, (orying) with throats, 
tho sounds of which are pleasant. 

In this stanze the tenor ig nol vory luxurious ; 
only beonuse ib contains sukumarata (the stanza) 
enters the heart of the wise ones”. 

‘ Thus sukwmaraia is » peculiarity of the aound 
of the words and does nob regard the sense. Tho 
Paidarbha style is soft and tender and is in contrast 
thus to the Gaugiya, which is fond also of words 
the articulation of which is rather diffieult and 
rough ; : 

dipatam ity apatair bhiimna kycchrodyam api badhyate. 

nyakgena kgayitah pakgah kgatiiyanam kganid iti, 

“Because they regard it as brilliant, the othors 
(the Gaudas) use also words the, pronunciation of 
which is difficult og. : ayahksena,.....(By Paragurima 
the party of the kgatriyas was destroyed in a 
moment)”, - . 

The harshness is caused by the frequency of hg, 
This, however, is justified by tho fact that the 
versé contains the so-called virarasa, According 
to tho commentary the Paidarbhas would employ 
the guaa sukwmiratt also id such a case2, 


6, Arthavyakt. * 
I, 73, 74. arthavyaktir aneyatvam arthasya harinoddhrta 
bhith khurakgunnagasrglohitad udadher iti, 
maht mahavarahena lohitad uddhytodadheh, 
ittyatvena nirdigte neyatvam uragisyjah. 





15 Gaudi i¢ patra virarasidivipam gasut vyatgyam 
tatra parngavarpais tadupatyjanasyivabyhataya saukumaryam 
nidrivante, vaidarbhits tu tatripi saukuutinvam pravebapanti, 
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“There is arthavyakti whore the sense ig not to 
be conjectured, as: Hari (Vignu) raisod the earth 
out of the ocean, which was reddened by the blood 
of the snakes crushed by his claws. If (in this case) 
nothing would have been said but: The great boar 
raiged the earth oub of the reddened ocean, one 
would have to conjecture ‘the blood of the snakes”, 

Arthavyakti is not identical with prasada, As 
regards the latter, clearness is established in the senso 
of a word in so far as it is not too unusual, 
while as to the former a sentence does not+ contain 
all that is necessary to understand the connoction 
of ideas wholly. Dandin (I, 75) concedes that the 
Gaudas also aim at arthavyaktt. 


7. Udaratoa. 

J, 76; utkargavan gunah kagcid yasminn ukte patiyate, 

tad udarahvayam tena sanétha kavyapaddhatih, ; 

“When in a sentence there is perceived a quality 
of peculiar excellenca, then it is called udava, The 
style of tho kavya is permeatod by this (guga)”, 

The most important word in this definition is 
pratiyate, The idea of a spooial excelling quality 
ig not mentioned directly by words, but is rather 
suggested by other’ ideas, which aro as such of a 
more subordinate charactor, If that is the case, 
we have the best kind of postry, In this statement 
of Dandin’s we notice some of the so-called dhuans. 
Udaratua is illustrated by verse I, 77, 78 : 

arthinadm kypana dystis tvanmukhe patita sakyt, 

tadavastha punar deva nényasya mukham tkgate. 

id tyagasya vakye’sminn utkargah sidhu lakgyate. 

ahenaiva pathanyatra samananyaéyam ahyatim. 
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“When tho poor oyo of tho supplicants has once 
fallen upon thy face, thon, O king, it looks no longer 
on ‘the fase of any other, In this slanza the oxcelliug 
qttality of liberality is well recognised. In a way 
similar to this the wdératva should bo oxpressed ale 
in other cages?” 

There is, however, still another opinion rogarding 
the gueu in question, as montionod in the next wérse ; 
élaghyair viéeganair yuktam udiiam kaigcid igyate, 

yatha Itlimbujakridasarohemaigadadayah, 

“Some scholars hold as udara what is endowed 
with epitheta ornantia, as: a toy-lotus, a toy-pond, a 
golden bracelet, etc,” 

8. Ofas, 

I, 80: ojah samasabhiiyastvany etad gadyasya jivitam, 
padye’py adakginatyandm idam‘ekam parayanam, 
“There is ojas where long compounds are em- 

ployed, This (q/as) is the lifo of the proso (-kavya), 

(But in the opinion) of tho G@audas, (gfas) is the 

only and highest aim also for (the kavya in) 

verse”, 

As tegards the definition of ofas Dandin agreos 
with Bhamaha, who however, doos not ‘use the torm 
guna, and does not expressly confine it to proge alone. 

In I, 81-85 the author speoifies ofas : 

“Tn go far as heavy or light syllables are in the 
majority, in the minority, or combined with each 
other, this (jas )!° is of a higher or a lower kind, 
Tt is 10 be mét with in tho akhyayika eto, 

The Western Quarter whose san-ray-cover' ig 





ee cen  Saaeenaeee 


16 Tarkavigiéa explains. fadin the text as meaning 
samisabhityasivam, but in my opinion ofas is meant. 
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lying on the top of the setting mountain looks like 
a woman whose red and beautiful garment lies on the 
large breasis. 

In this way the Eustern (poets) employ spesches 
which are full of ofas, bub the others, acknowledge 
djas of speeches, only if it is not confusing and 
is pleasant, ag in the following verse” : 

payodharatatotsaigalagnasandhyatapaméuka, 

kasya kamaturam ceto varunt na karlsyati. 

“Whose mood is nob rendered love-sick seeing the 
Western Quarter, the garment of which the evening 
sun hangs on the slopes of the clouds (of the 
breasts)”, 

The first instance shows the ojas of the Gaudus, 
who are fond of long compounds aldo in verse ; 
besides that, this gort of atyle is to be recognised by 
the chosen words, In the second example we have 
appérently another kind of ofas peculiar tu the 
Paidarbha-riti, The plain sligfaripaka (payodhara) 
bestows a certain charm upon the whole sentence. 
The long but sof sounding compound of the first line 
is balanced by the shorb words of the second, 


9 Kanti. 
I, 85: kantam sarvajagatkatam laukikarthandtikramat, 
tacca varttSbhidhanesu varnanasv api dpsyte, ‘ 

“A. gontence is haute, if ib pleases all the world 
by nob exceeding the bounds of the natural. And 
this (pleasing mode of expression) is to be noticed in 
dialogues ns well as in desoriptions,” 

The firgt kind is illustrated by I, 86°: 

gphigi nama tany cya taporaéir bhavadrsah, 

sambhiivayati yany eva pivanaih padapamsubhih. 


xv 
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“Those only are real houses which an ascetic like 
you honours with purifying dust of his feet”, 

The second kind (I, 87): 

anayor anavadyatgi stanayor jpmbhamanayoh, 

avakigo na paryaptas tava bahulatantare, 

«QO you with blameless limbs, on your bosom 
tliere is not room enough for your swelling breasts, 

Dandin comments on those verses (I, 88) : 

iti sambhiivyam evaitad visesikhyinasamskytam, 

kantam bhavati sarvasya lokayétranuvartinah, 

“Matters like that become, because they ‘ara 
possible and endowed with the diction of a peculiar 
excellence, pleasant for every one who has to do with 
worldly affairs”. . 

Something of hyperbole lies, of course, in the 
above given instances, but as every poetical desorip- 
tion is based on atisayokt:, and a matter-of-fact 
account of the actual state of things has but little 
to do with poetry, the ideas of the stanzas are pleas- 
ing and natural notwithstanding! ?. 

The style of the Gaudas, on the other hand, 
contrasts greatly with Vaidarbht as vogards tho 
naturalness of ideas, as it employs exaggerations to 
such an extent that thoy go quite beyond the uaual 
limit. Dandin proceeds (I, 89-92) : 

“If one intends to express an idea by raising i 
‘metaphorically beyond the natural limit, then only the 
(over) clever*® are satisfied, but not the others ; 
as: : { 
~~ y 7 There ts also an arvhilambava called atisayohtt, 

18 Vidagdhi must be understood ironically, Tar kx 
vagisa says widagdhih vidagdham manyanini Gaudi 
tty arthalt ; soltunthanoktiv ivart, 
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“Our house has to be revered from thia time, 
on as the abode of a god, because its sins avo. entirely, 
washed off by the falling dust of your feet, 

The creator has made too narrow the world, not 
sonsidering ‘that your breasts would grow to such 
un amplitude, : ' 

This is onlled exaggeration ; ib is favoured very 
much by the Gandas, bub the method explained 
shove is the kernel of the othor (Paidarbha) atyle”. 

Thus Aaati of the Vaidarbha and atynkte of the 
Gauge are in adntrast with each other, ’ 


10 Samadi, 

1, 93, 94: anydharmas tato’nyatra lokastmanurodhina, 
samyag adhtyate yatra sa samadhth smpto yatha. 
kumudani nimyanti kamaliny unmiganti ca, 
iti netrakriyddhyisa!l labdha tadvacint srutih, 

“Tf anybody, respecting the limits of naturaltiess, 
transfers a quality of one thing to ancttety ib is called 
samadhi ; a8 : : 

The day-lotuses shut their eyes and the nights 
lotuses open them!*, In this instance we find the 
metaphorical transference of the function of the eye 
(to the shutting and opening of lotuses), a term 
which designates this (the function of the eye)”, 

Hera also, says Dandin, one should respect 
naturalness, The commentary gives an instahce of 
bad adhyaropa : vmphantt masaka yatra tatra aidrn 
sudwilabha, “Where the mosquitos are trumpeting; - 
there is hardly any sleep to be found”. By transferring 
the fanetion of trumpeting, ‘poculine to to elephants, to 
° 19 This is, however, not a quite Rarett | pegrising. of 
the'Saliskelt ‘terms némtlgndl and snmisirndi, . 
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the: poeta 2 the limits of: eines are tod fay 
transgressed, © ne 

In the eis verses Dandin pointe: site thot. in. 
thetaphorioal: way even: those words: oan’ be: used, 
the-placing of ‘which. is prohibited in a literal sense, 
as nisthiv, udgy, vam, which all mean “bo-spit's:-: 

‘ The:metaphorical use of more than. one quality 
at thé.samé time is aldo permitted (I, 96b-98) : 
«Hyena transference of several qualities at: tlie 
same time is desirable’: These rows of clouds, whioh 
are tired’ by bearing the -heavy. embryo. and .grown 
(thunder), lean against the lap of the slopes, . 

The leaning againsb the lap of the female friend, © 
groaning, (feeling of) heaviness, fatigue; all those 
manifold qwalities of a. pregnant woman -are : (meta. 
phorigally) pointed out in. this example”, 

The adhytropa.or adhyasa described above makes 
up a great parb- of poetry, and. here lies a certain 
difficulty of rendering ib into another language, for 
hy translating in the first instance nimil and uimig 
by: ‘bo slose and: to: open. the dyes’: we -expresa: too 
olearly.. what:the: Sanskrit terms: give: in. a...more 
suggestive way: Pointing. out the high enpot nui 
of samadhi Dandin. says:(1, 100) + ey a 

- fad ‘etat kavyasarvasvm:samnadhir nama yo gunaly,::: 

- kavisirthah:samagro'pi-tam:enam.anugacchati, 9 Sr...) 
“The. whole:troop. of poets should: aim: at the gune 

called. samadhi, which. is eae aiiaeenes: of. me 

Radyo neg 

Dandin’s. aes with, ith sendy, Wp. with, te 
atangas I), 01, W028 

“Tn this way. both sal (Patdardh, and, en 
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differ frony. each obther:on account-of: their .pediliar 
vhardoteristios. But their further.differences;.as they 
ate met: with in, (the compositions of): thie. various 
poeis,;-cannot bé described (on account of their.: ‘being 
400° manifold), : 

Grent is. the: difference Ueaween: someone milk, 
molaases,:,.b0,.;.bub eyen: Sarasvatt -would..not. be 
enabled to point out: that (difference)... 2 

Thus Dandin. has ab fall. length ‘roftcd whe view 
of Bhi&maha,. who was inclined to deny the differerica | 
of’ iti... In the: opinion: of Dondin the . style . of 
Pordarbha is, better, because. ib is endowed. with the 
ten guas desotibed fully. by . the author,’ The 
differences. between Faidarbht end Goudtya were in 
fact certainly. not. sa great as Dandin would have us 
believe, but he is influenced by a prejudice against 
hig predecessors... 
~. Gpnerally speaking, the theory of rith-as described 
* by the author of the Kawadaréa, was acknowledged by 
later scholars, though there. were many dissenters with 
respect, to particulars, ‘ven Vi mana, who in 
many. cased has followed. Bhaimoha, concedes: nob. only 
the ‘differences of style bub is of. opinion: that the 
style is tha soul of. poetry. (Lj.2;°6:. atin atma 
kavyasya), Ho ‘attempts to” present ‘4 definition: of, 
riti (1, 2,°8) : 

.ovisigh’ padaragana ritih,,”: 

“A specified arrangement of words (ia, galled). riti, 
Acoorditig to Vamana there are nob two but rather 
three different styles, the differences of which .are 
evident, phe. third being Paneali, This statement:.is 
of some interest and of some: importahoe with; regard: 
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to kawya literature, The author has something to 
say obout tho origin of rtés (I, 2, 9 and 10 vyttt), 

“Thera rises & question: Do the gunas (which 
characteriso the different kinds) of kavyas originate 
in different countries, that they are called after the 
names of couhtrits (Vidarbha, Gauda, Péiieila), 
as -certain material products (come from certain 
countries) ? (We answer :) No! For (the sina runs) : 
They aro called Vaidarbha etc., hocause they are mab 
with in different. countries as Vidarbha ete,, (that in) 
because they are used in their pure form by poots in 
the countries of Vidarbha, Gauda ond Pificila, there- 
fore these ways of diction are called after the nama 
of the countries ; but the countries by themselves 
have by no means any effect upon tho (form of) 
Kavyas.” 

Vaémann agrees with Dandin not only on this 
poiiit that the differences of rit are founded on the 
guyds*®, bub that among the ritis Voidardhs is the 
Vest. Vaidarbit is endowed, he says, with all ganas 
(I, 2, 11 s.semagragunopeta Patdarbht), With respect 
to the superiority of Vaidarbhi the author quotes 
the following élokas + 

Aspyatd dosamatrabhih samagragunagu mbhita, 

vipafictsvarasaubhagya vaidarbht ritir isyate, 

tim etim kavayah stuvanti ; 

sati vaktari saty arthe sati gabdanugasane, 

asti tan ne vind yena parisravati vismadhu, 

“That ritt is oalled' Vatdarbhi which is untouched 





20 Vamana’s treatment of the gupas which differs 
widely from that in the Kavyidaréa, will be disonssed in 
dnother place. 
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by even the slightest faults, furnished with all the 
gemas, and which sounds sweetly as the notes of a 
Inte. 

The davis praise it : 

There may be a speaker, there may be a ony 
sense (or tenor), there may be (a tsage of words 
which is correct according to) grammar—without 
the (Vaidarbhi) the honey of speech will not flow”. 

This style is illustrated by a stanza froin 
Sakuntala®, 

gahantém mabiga nipanasalilam érigair muhué taditan 

chayabaddhakadambakamn mrgakulam romantham 

abhyasyatu, 
visrabdhaih kriyatém varihapatibhir mustakgatih palvale 
‘ visrintim labhatam idam ca sithilajyabandham 
asamaddhanuh, 

“The buffalloes may wallow in the water, striking 
it again and again with their horns; the flock of 

deer may ruminate in the shadow of the wood; the 
great boars may uproot without fear the pools’ grass ; 
and this bow of mine may rest with loosened string”. 

This instance shows that Paidarblt by no means 
avoids every compound absolutely bub later on we 
shall meet a special kind of this style, where thore 
are no compounds af all. 

Gaudiya ia endowed with but two gunas : ofas 
and hénti (I, 2, 12: ofahkantimatt Gaudiya), The 
commentary says a little more : 

“As Gaudiya is devoid of madhurya and sauku- 
mérya, it has long compounds and harsh sounding 
words. There is the following stanza : 

The ‘learned ones, well-versed in style, Yiewad 


“or Act Il,ed, Cappellerp. Jo. 
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Gaudiya as a way of expression which hag (long) 
compounds and high sounding words and which 
therefore is endowed with the ganas, ojas and kante”. 

Tho following stanze from Bhavabhtti's Mahavira- 
oarita (I, 54) is quoted as an instance of Gandiya : 
dordandaficitacandragekharadhanurdandavabhatigodyatas 
faipkadradhvanir aryabilacaritaprastivanidindimah 
drakparyastakapalasamputamitabrahmindabhandodara- 
bhramyatpinditacandima katham aho nidyapi vigramyati, 

“Alas! Bven now the twanging sound of the 
bow-string does not stop, (the sound) produced by 
the breaking of Siva’s bow, which he bout with his 
arms, (the sound of) a drum for glorifying Ram’s 
youthful deeds, (the sound) the heaped-together-wralth 
of which rumbles through the world in the vessel of 
he Brahman-egg, (the world) which lies torn 
wunder between the rapidly burst shells”, 

Comparing this stanza with the above quoted words 
of Kalidisn’s the characteristié fonture of Gandtya 
becomes vory obvious, There is scarcely a possibility 
of lengthening the éompounds still more than is done 
hy Bhavabhtiti, Tho niode of expression appoars to be 
very stilted and the words are not tho usual ones*?, 

Piiodli, the lash of the ritis mentioned by 
Vamana, possesses the two guras madhurya and 
soukuméarye (I, 2, 18), The vpttt says : 

ojahkintyabhitvad anulbanapada vicchiiya ca, tatra ca slokah : 
Aélighadlathabhavam tu puranacchiyayénvitim, 
madhurim sukumfram ca pificalmm kavayo viduh, 

24 Reading Bhavabhiti’s dramas ore will find that the 
stanzas therein are of a type similar to-the above mentioned, 
They are, however, not throughout of the same kind’; but, 
on the whole, the 7t# of this poet’s work is Gaudiya. 
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“As the Pafoalt does nob show .ofas and kanit, 
it has no high sounding words and is without brilli- 
ance, There is a éloka : 

The wise ones call Pafieali sweot and tender, 
which is enduod with mildness and resembles the 
style of Puranas”, 

Example ; 

grime’ smin pathikaya pantha vasatir naivadhuna diyate 
ratray atra vihdramandapatale panthah prasupto yuva, 
tenotthiya khalena garjati ghane smrtva priyam tat kptam 
yenadyapi karatkadandapatandéanki janas tisthatt. 

“Traveller, in this village no wayfarer is allowed 
to dwell now. (Once) o young traveller slept at night 

under the roof of this pavilion, When the cloud was 
thundering, the wicked* one rose, remembered his 
beloved, and did something by reason of which’ even 
to-day people constantly fear the falling-down of the 
skeleton’ 24, 

After having spoken of the partioular' qualities ‘of 
the single sis Vamana goes on to deal with’ the 
relation of Faidarbht, Gaudiya, and Pailoale'to each 
other, The poet should cling to the Vatdar'oai, 
because only this mode of expression is possessed by 
all gugzas, but nob to the two others, as they have but 
a few of them (I, 2 14, 15), The opition of kome 
scholars, according to whom the poet should’ prdotise 
in the other ritis and may so become a mastbr in 
Poidarbhi, is refuted by Vamana, who says that 
if one limits oneself to the unreal, one cannot attain 


the real (tatéva); a weaver, who weaves only with 
attendee terranes tare tenement ment peaanatnteeih—e rsa inn, 

a3 As this’ stanza appears to have been quoted from a 
posm we do not know, the context fs doubtful.’ 
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.juté, how can he gob skill in the weaving of silk 
(I, 2, 16-18), 

« Thus, the Vaidardhi is the best rit, and there 
is, says Vamana, a special kind of it, described in I, 
2, 19-21: : 

siipi samisabhave fuddhavaidarblit, tasyam arthaguna- 
sampadasvadya, taduparohad arthagunaledo’pi. 

MVoaidarbhi is called pure Vaidarbht, if thero are 
no vompounds, In this (pure Voidardhi) the richness 
of arthagapas comes to be tasted, Even the slightest 
arthaguya (is to be tasted), when connected with 
the (pure Vaidarbhi, to say nothing of the entirety 
of the arthagunas)”. 

The commentary gives the following lines : 

“In the (Vaidarbht) there is an incomparable 
arrangement of words, where even what is nothing 
becomes something, as it were. When it reaches 
the wige one’s ear, it causes delight; it enters the 
heart like 9 stream of neotar, ° 

Such ‘ripeness’ (pake), pleasing the hearts of men 
‘of taste, results from the Vaidarbha style that the 
‘beauty of words quickens, and that even the unreal 
acquires # reality”, 

There are two other passages in Vamana's book 
where the term pafa is mentioned, Rajasekhara 
dealing with vyutpatti, goes into detail concerning 

. the pake, On a previous occasion the matter in 
question hag been spoken of?4, 

Finally, Vémana says with respect to this most 
excellent kind of diction (I, 1, 22) : 


sete nner 


24 See above px 51, 








tener esd nen ent sere 
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sipi vaidharbhi titsthyat ; and the vptti: saptyam artha- 
gunasampad vaidarbhity ukti; tatsthydd ity upactirato 
vyavaharam darfayati, 

"This richness of arthagupas is even called (mota- 
phorically) Vaidordhi, because (those gunas are to 
be found in the (Vaidarbht and nowhere else)”, 

Let us now turn toRudrata, Bhimaha and 
Dandin have described two ritis: Vaidarbhs ‘and 
Gaudiya ; Vimana presents a third: Panoali; in 
Rudrata’s Kavyalamkara we meet a fourth : Lafiya. 

> But there is a remarkable difference, between 
Rudrata’s treatment of the rités and that of his prede- 
oessors : Rudrata does nob judge the mode of expres- 
sion from the standpoint of guya, but from that of 
the structure of compounds, 

Rudrata in the second book defines havya as x 
nnion of word and sense, After having stated that 
there are four categbries of words, he continues 
(TI, 8-5) : 

“Nouns are twofold, compounded or not com- 
pounded, When the nouns take the shape of com- 
‘pounda, then we have three iis. 

They are called Paroal, Lata and Gaudiya, as 
they have short, medium, and long compounds, 
respectively, 

We have Pajicali when there are compounds of 
two or three words, Lafiya, when there are compounds 
of aboub five to seven words; there is’ Gaudaya 
where compounds are formed by as many words as 
possible”, 

Verbs prefixed by prepositions are not considered 
as compounds in this sense ; these prepositions ara 
used only to modify the rnonning of the verh 
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can 64: akhydtany upasargath samspfydnte adaotd 
arthaya), 

The above desoribed, three rtits are in contrast 
to the diction of Vaidarbhe ; II, 6°: 

vrtter asamasaya vaidarbht ritir ekaiva, 
_ “When the’words are compounded, theh we havo 
‘pub one ott, the Vaidardhi*. 

That ig all Rudrata has to say about sits, ‘Eis 
treatment of matters apparently shows that the 
dootrine of sti has lost a great deal of its former 
signifloanée and importance, and that ib was no 
longer founded upon geographical differences and 
upori the existence on contemporary compositions 
belonging to » certain atyle, Any poom might have 
verses in different ways of diotion, according to the 
sort of compounded words met therein, Vatdarbhi 
Was thought the finest style,. and had in course of 
.time put all the others in the background, Ag 
Rudrate’s Vaidarbkt contains no compounds, it re. 
aombles the suddha-Vaidarbhi of Viamana, 

Rajasekhara in his Kavyamimansa (adhyaya 
7, p. 81) mentions only three ritis: Vatdarbii, 
Haugja, ond Pafoalt, which he considera ag the 
shree forms of speech (ritirnpam vakyatritayam), 
without giving any furthor explanations, Rajadek- 
ara appears, a8 regards these three itis, to be 
influenced by Vamana, For the aithor of the Kavya- 
mbnansa, another factor is of much groatér impor- 
tance, that is the manner of recitation and the change 
of, pronunciation which bears the name faku, Ay 
kathy is reckoned tinder the gabdalamkiras by Rudrata 
(Which opinion is not sHaréd by Riingekhaia). tb must 
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be described on another oacasion, when we treat 
the history of the alamharas, 

In the time of Mammata the dostrine of ri 
became of still fess signiffoance, Thoigh in the 
Kavyaprakise the whole domain of poetics is treated 
exhaustively, rai ia fotiched on only by the way. 
It is mentioned twice: first in the eighth «llasa, 
where Mammata refuses to accept Vamana's opinioit 
| regarding the guyas, and secondly in the ninth allasa, 
Here, the sabdalamkaras are defined, Thé avup'isa, 
the aithor says, is twofold being cheka- and vritya- 
nuprasa, thé latter consisting in the repetitions of 
the same consonants, Adoording to the variotia 
sorta of consonants théxe are three kinds ‘of* thiy 
anuprasa : 1, upantigarika : the repeated cénsonanta 
suggest madhuryd ; 2, paruga: the cohkonahts abd 
thé cause of ofas ; 3, komald ; when the sounds are of a 
kind differértb from those of the two mentioned, Now 
the author says that in the dpinion of Vamaha eto. 
the three kinds of rit Vaidarbht, Gandt, and Pakeals 
are based on those three kinds of upttyan : 
it appearé from the statements that dodtrine 
of #t#, though of great importang the period 
of Dandi (thé greatest defender s& the differents of 
dictions), had fetained only a gatere istdriedl interest, 
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The division of poetry (kavyc) had always been 
a matter of great interest for the Indian teachers of 
postics, Before going into details we have to ex- 
amine from which points of view the division of the 
kavya has been made, 

Bh&maha, who deals with the matter im- 
mediately after. the definition of kavya is given, 
presents a division according to the following stand- 
points: (i) prose and verse (gadya and padya). (it) 
the language the composition is written in ; that is 
Sanskrit, Prakrit, and Apabhraméa, (iii) the subject 
matter : anything which has really happened, which, 
is invented by tho poot’s imagination, the domain 
of arts, and, finally, that of Sastra, (iv) The shape 
of the work as a whole: éargabaudha, abhineyartia, 

vfkhuaysha, hatha and anibaddha. 7: 

In tha work of Daydin the divisions are ar- 
ranged a litle better: the author divides according 
to only two points Sef view, which are (1) gadya and 
padya, and (2) the Ja®youage. The other kinds men- 
tioned by Bhamaha ‘are “brought under the groups 
gadya or padya, so thatt sargabandha, both akhya- 
yika and kathd, and abhiiineyartha (nataka), and 
‘compa (not mentioned by iBhimaha) are bub sub- 
divisions of padya (verse), of ghiadya (prose), and of 
a combination of both padya and hgadya, respectively, 

Vamana, too, gives only t¥wo main divisions, 
but nob in the same way as L endin: these are; 
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1. gadya and padya; 2, anibaddha and mbaddha. 
Anibaddha is that kind of poetry which consists 
of verses each distinot in itself (0. g. the éatekas 

_ ave of this kind); nébaddha, on the other hand, is 
a poem, whore the whole of the stanzas forms the 
content.) Poetry in prose is accordiig to Vamana, 
threefold : vpttagandht, cirna, and uthalikapraya, 
which division is not respacted by later alaykarikas, 
Sargabandhe etc, are nob mentioned, and nothing 
is said about the different languages, 

Rudrata, again, has another standpoint, A 
kavya is a combination of word (Sabda) and sense 
(artha), and as Rudrata describes both subjects 
separately throughout, the division of tévya is to 
he met with in two different passages of the Kavyi- 
lamkara: in the second and in the sixteenth adhyaya, 
Under the heading éabda we find gadya and padya, 
and, further, the division with respect to the language; 
under the heading ‘aytha’ the classification according 
to the content: utpadya (where the subject is inven- 
ted by the poet) and anutpadya (where the subject 
is known). This last idea is, however, not quite 
new, as it had already been prosented by Bhamoha, 
A. second prinsiple of division is the greator or-lesser 

‘“éxtension of the composition (prabandha). Maha- 
. Mioya, akhyayika, and hatha ave reckoned under 
utpadya postry. 

Though the ways of olassification greatly differ 
fromm each other in some respects (the authors of the 
alamkara sista endeavouring to present now ideas), 
the general principles-are the very same everywhere, 
Then only, when poetry was considered froma higher 
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-point-of view.(that of dhvani), the above mentioned 
classifications: were..no; longer placed in ..the . fore 
ground. . They were, however, nob considered. as 
incorrect or false, bub they were of only little interest 
(vaieitrya, which term ‘had been employed already 
by Vimana in'a similar conneation) for the scholars 
of .more ‘modern’ times,. If.anyhody wished: to in- 
form himself regarding those divisions, :ha. was 
referred to the older masters, . who had. ranted, tho 
matter fully, 

Thus Mam mata, teaches that shar ave bhies 
“kinds of poetry : superior (uitama), 1 medium (madhya- 
ma),or inferior (avera). poetry, aceording to the 
superiority or inferiority of the ‘unspoken’, .: 

Po AN Rajasokhara’ 3 ‘ Kavyamimansa there are 
ideas wwe do not meet with in any of the former ‘ 
works on. alamkira. ‘Though the author's explana- 
tions ave, for the. greater .part, of little value, and 
though, strictly: speaking; they ought. not to: be 
“fneated: here, begause. they: deal .with the division 
snot: of Adoya. bub of -vakye, sve. will: give a short 


-focount of them, Speech {vdkyavacana),.saye 


-Rajasokhara, ‘is, according. to what the .author is, 
‘either: brahmya, or éaiva, or vatanava,, There are 
five divisions of the first kind: the speaker may -be 
‘Brahman himself, the iévaras (the Bhrgys;.etq, who 
are descended from. Brahman’s mind), -the..sons ‘of 
the: ivaras (the eis), the offsprings of the p9tsy and, 
finally, their sons, Examples: may. be. taken :from 
‘the: Puranas, But according: to the “view. of the 
avis. (Rajadakhara continues). speech (vacas), ax ib 
ig found in ithe. Vedas, is called paramedvara und 
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later on, divya, beoause the. gods (deva) and those 
beings who are of.divine origin (devayont: vidyadhara, 
apsaras, yokga, rakeas, gandharva, himuara, siddha, 
guhyaka, bhita, and pisdcn) act as intermediaries. 
With respect to this; four kinds of speech are especi- - 
ally of importance: vaibuddha, vaidyadhara, gand- 
harea, and yoginigata. The form of the compounds 
is partly decisive here. There are some interesting 
peculiarities : The Pisacas (attendants to Siva) should 
speak.in their. own sphere Sanskrit, but on earth 
Bhittabhasa; the language of the Apsaras is Prakrit, 
That is according to Rajasekhara important, because 
there. appear. gods, etc. in the najakas, Divya is in 
contrast to Varguava, The language called Vargpava 
has come to earth by means of the incarnations of 
Vasudeva, so that ib is commonly called-manuga, 
With respect: to the rite speech is threefold:  Vaidar. 
bhi, Gaugiya, and Pafoals, but the way-of recitation 
‘ (kaku) gives vise to varieties of these three kinds, 


Woe will return to Bha mah: in order'to see 
in ‘which way’ poetry has been a divided by him.’ He 
says (J, 16): 

gabdarthau sahitau kavyam gadyamn padyain ca tad. dvidha, 

sanskptam prikytaip cinyad apabhraméa iti tiidha. ; 

* Word and sense combined are “kavya, At is, 

-twofold,. prose and verse; itis further: éfold, as ib 
‘may be composed in Sanskrit; in Prakrit or in another 
(idiom) different, (from those),. viz, - F Apabhramda:’ 
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Si, Gadya and Padya, 


According to Dandin there are not two kinds, 
prose and verse (us Bhimaha thought), but throo 
(Kavyadarsga I, 11°); 

padyain gadyam ca miSram ca tat tridhaiva vyavasthitam, 

“The (body ‘of the kavya) is Lhreofold: verse, prose, 
and nixed (verge and prose).” 

It is also worth noting that Dandin does not 
begin with ‘gadya, as Bhamaha did, but with padya, 
As ig said.in I, 81 the nafakas and other composi- 
tions belong to the misrakivyas, 

As to padya the author comments (I, 114, 12): 
padyam catugpadt tac ca vrttam jatir iti dvidha, 
chandovicityim sakalas tatprapafico nidaréitah, 
si vidya naus titirgiinaim gambhiran kavyasagaram. 

“ Padya is a stanza consisting of four motrical 

feat; and the padya is of lwo kinds: vptta (i, e, motres 
» wherein the syllables are counted), jaé¢ (metres whoro- 
in tho moras avo counted). In prosody all tho vario« 
tios of motre havo been doscribod: this knowledge is 
the ship for every one who is willing to cross the 
profound A@eya-ocean.?? 
_4t Vamana is of the game vpinion as Bhamaha, 
stating (I, 8, 21): 

kavyain gadyain padyatn ca, 

“The havya is in prose and in vorse,” 

That the migra of Dandin is contained therein 

follows from the further description of Vamana; 
gadya is namod, first (as was done by Bhimaha), 








1 From this stanza some scholars (Jacobi, Peters son) 
would gather that Chandovicitd is the title of a third work of 
Dandin’s; but Chan Jovtettt is a common term for ‘prosody’, 


See note 14 on page 49. ; 
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because it presents more difficulties in the opinion 
of tho author’, Thus Vamana corroborates the 
opinion of the master, 

There are, according to Vamana (I, 3, 22)" threa 
kinds of gadya. When versés ocour oooasionally 
in the prose, it is dalled vyttagandha ‘This is’ tho 
migra of Dandin. Ofna is called that sort of prose 
the words of which are pleasing and’ do not form 
too long compounds( I, 8, 24): andviddhalalitapaday 
cimnam®,  Uthalikapraya being the reverse of the 
Tatter has long compounds and high sounding words, 
Aa we have seen before these qualities are peculiar bo 
different styles ; uthalikapraya shows n very great 
similarity to gaudiya. 

Padya is, of coursé, divided into many kinds, 
but no further detail is given by Vimanat, ‘ 

Rudrata as well ay Bhamaha and Vaimana 
deals only with tho two kinds gadya and’ padyd, 
which, however, ara not divisions of ‘havya itself, 
but rather of what haoya consists of and What ‘is 
onlled kavyasarira by Dandin. Considering that 
according to the Kévyaidaréa sarira is defined sg 
padgvals (a serios of words), and that in Rudyate’s 
opinion the vocal expression of kivya is the sentence 
(wakya), it appears that the theories of both .Dandin 
and Rudrate are almost the same in this point, Rud 
rate says (Kaoyalamkara II, 11): 

2 gadyasya pfirvam nirdego durlakgyavisegatvena durban- 
dhatvat, tathihuh,—gadyain kavindm nikagam vadanti. 

3 Vytti: anaviddiiany adtrghasamasani Jalitiny anud- 
dhatani padani yasmims tad anividdhalalétapadamn ciiryam iti, 

4 Vytti: padyam khaly anekena samardha-sama-yiga- 
madina bhedena upetam bhavati. 


: 
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vikyam bhavati dvedhé gadyam chandogatam ca. 

“The sentence is twofold, proso and verse,’? 

Mam mata doos nob mention this division in his 
Kavyaprakiséa at all, 

2, Sanskrit Prakrit and Apabhraméa 

Bhimahn’s, second division (I, 16) is dotermined 
by the idiom the havya is composed in’, The stanza 
is of some intorest on account of the word apabhrag- 
ga, Apparently Bhimaha does not understand 
by this term one special language, but rather, a 
group of-several idioms, which widely differ from 
Sonekrit, This is suggested by the name itaelf, 
Tf this is right, prakeia does not mean a olngs of 
idioms, but a certain dialect; and this dinloot ia 
probably the maharagtr?, which without doubt in the 
period of Bhimaha had a very great importance as 
a language in which postical compositions were 
written, 

Asin my opinion Dandin was a younger contom- 
porary of Bhi&maha the literary faots spoken of in 








+ 5 The stanza (Bhamaha I, 16) is quoted by Namis&dhu, 
commenting on Kévytlamkira I, 11, in the following form 
prikyion sanuskytam cattad apabhranba iti tredhi, The 
incorrectness of this appears already from the anteposition 
of prikrtam, The difficulty lies in avyad, Another transla- 
tion of this important verse than the one given above is 
scarcely possible, 

6 Ofthe more recent investigations on Apalhraméa, I 
may here mention two papers by Prof. Jacobi: Bhavésatta 
baht von Dhanavila (Abhandiungen der Kgl, Bayer. Akad, 
D. Wiss, Philos-philol. Rl, Vol. a9, 4), and Sanatkumiira- 
carita (¢6, Vol, 31,2). The former paper ts in many respects 
supplemented and corrected by the latter. 
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the Ravyadaréa are, generally, the same as those 
we met with in the work of Bhamaha. We find 
indeed (the suggestion mentioned above corroborated 
in the Kavyadaréa, Dandin mentions (I, 82) Sanskrit, 
Prakrit, and Apabhramga, which three idioms are 
amployed for literary purposes. Let: us see what 
Dandin has to say concerning Apabhraméa. 

I, 36: abhiradigirah kavyegv apabhraméa iti smyth, 

Sastregu samskrtad anyad apabhraméatayoditam. 

“Tn the kavyas the idioms of the abhiras etc. are 
cousidered as apabhramsa. But in the sastras that is 
called Apabhramga which differs from Sanskrit’’. 

According to this statement, the word apadbhra- 
méa has x double meaning. In the dastras, and 
especially in the books on poetical theories, and thus 
in the work of Bhimeaha all languages which are 
different from Sanskrit are united under the namo 
of apabhramsa, There is little doubt that, that was 
in the older period the meaning of the word, and 
that only in the cdurse of time the word assumed 
a more prognant and particular sense, perhaps then, 
when the ‘best’ Prakrit, maharagtrt, was used as a 
language fib for lilerary compositions. Then the 
acholars retained the older meaning of the word, 
whilst in common use the term prakrta, once the 
designation of a determinate language (maharagirt), 





y Tarkavagtéa thinks the term @/ira not a nomen 
proprium, but rather used in a professional sense; cowherd, 
He says: kavyegu nitakadigu abhtradigirah abtriprabhrtayo 
gopactgdalaéakaradiniin vyavaharantya bhaga apabhraméa 
iti smyt@h apabhrampganimné bhaginiripakair nirtipitah, But 
this is probably not the case, 
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took the place of ‘apabhramsa®, Tt ‘apabhramsa’ 
was mentioned in tho Aavyas something different 
from the apabhramsa of the sasteras was meant, 
vig, such dialects as were a good denl loss important 
and lower than tho vernacular of the &hiras eto, in 
which idiomg scarcely any literary works were com- 
posed in the period of Bhimaha and Dandin, The 
home of the @bhira-languago was, as is stated hy 
Tarunayaicaspati, one of the commentators on 
the Kavyadarsa, in Western India®, 

“With respect to the various dialects Dandin says 
(I, 88): ‘ 

samskytam nama daiv! vig anvikhyata mahargibhih, 

tadbhavah tatsamo defity anekah prikytakramah, 

“Sanskrit is the divine language, taught by tho 
great sages, The variations of Prakrit are numerous, 
being taddhava (come forth from that, 4. @, Sanskrit), 
tatsama (similar to that), or belonging to certain 
regions.” , 

From the term dest wo may gathor blab tho word 
Prakgta is used hero in a wider senso including also 
Apabhransa, Tarunavioas pati, however, thinks 
that the Magadht language is meant (dest 143 magadhi 
grhyate). The author of UZpdayatgama commons : 
des povalls itt kramukaniima, cassimst ttt hattoaunasya 
nama, dogghata ttt gajasya nama, This Prakvit in 

8 Prof, Pischel in his famous Prakrit Grammar quotes, 
(p.t) an observation by Samkara to Suéuntalé 9, 10, saying: 
samskylat prakftam Sregtham tata’ pabhraméabhiganam, 

9 The commentary of Hydayaigama has another inter- 
pretation: abhiro nama pagcimarnavatire vartamano desavide- 
sah, athava abhiradayah gopaladayah, : 
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tho word’s wider sense is in contrast to Prakril in 
the narrower senge, (I, 84;) 

maharastiasrayam bhagam prakyytam prakylam viduh, 

sigaiah siktiratninam setubandhadi yanmayam, 

“ Ag tho most excellent Prakrib the language of 
Mahavagtra is considered. The Setubandha ote,, the 
ocean of jowels of good sayings, is composed therein:” 

Other variations of Prakrit are mentioned in I, 85; 

Sauasenl ca gaudli ca 1Ali cinya ca tidrét, 

yati prakrtam ity evam vyavaharesu samnidhim. 

“Saurasent, Gaudt, Dati and other dialects’ of 
this kind are as ‘Prakrit-variations’ met with im the 
dialogues (in natakas ete).” : 

As to the division caused by the difference of 
the languages Dandin states that from this point 
of view four kinds of kavya must be distinguished 
(not three, as Bhaimaha had said) : 

tad clad viimayain bhityah samskylamy prakytam tatha, 
apabhraméaé ca misrain cety ahu &ptaé?? caturvidham, 

“This (body of tho kavya) formod by tho languages 
is further taken by the authorities as being fourfold, 
as fur ib is Sanskrit, Prakrit (Waharagtrt), Apabhra- 
raga, or mixed (dialects)? 2”, , 

In the next sianzas the question is answered, in 
which manner the various idioms are peculiar to the 
different sorts of pootical compositions : 

sainskrtam sargabandhadi piakrtam skandhakadikam, 
asdradtny apabhramgo nalakidi tu migrakam. 
“to I prefer this reading ‘to Gryits, T he Tibetan transla- 
tion has a word which means ‘clever, expert’, With respect 
,to aia compate Rivyidaria Vl, 22. . 

11 tad evan vitunayam velers to sarire in I, 9. Bhiyas 
goes back to stanza I0, : 
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“A. sargabandhe ete, is in Sanskrit ; compositions 
in the metre skandhake ete, in Prakrit ; compositions 
in tho mele &sdra etc, in Apabhraméa, bub ndfakas 
eto, are in mixed dialects”. 

By tho word éu the importanco of the new kind 
‘nigra’ (which is not found in Bhimalu’s) ig, os ib 
were, underlined, 

Kathapi sarvabhasibhih samskrtena ca badhyate, 

bhiitabhasamaytm prahur adbhutarthain byhatkathdm. 

“The kathd, too, is composed in all languages aud 
in Sanskrit, The Byhatkatha'? with its wouderful 
tenor is said to have been composed in the idiom 
of the ghosts”. 

Vamana and alao, be,it mentioned here already, 
Mammata had said nothing about tho languages, 
We turn therefore to Rudrata, Bhimeha and 
Dandin had pointed out (though differing from each 
other in details) that there were thrve groups of 
idioms: a ha@vyya may be eomposed in Sanskrit, 
Prakrit, and Apabhramda. Rudrata montions aix 
languages, saying (Kaoy yaainirs TY, 1, 12): 


12 The term ahuh seems to indicate | that the Brhathkathi 
was already unkhown even to Dandin. I do not believe 
that the plural sarvabhigabheh is of a peculiar significance 
(Prof. Jacobi, Bhavisattakahi, . 42). One must bear in 
mind that the above quoted stanza refers directly to 
Bhamaha I, 28 Bhémaha had taught that the Aazh@ (with 
regard to which more will be said later on) is composed 
in Sanskrit and, partly, in Apabhraméa, Dandin replies: 
no, that is not correct ; it is composed in all languages 
and in Sanskrit, The term samshytena ca is nothing more 
than an appended note with a delicately hinted irony against, 
Bhimaha. : 
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bhiiyo’pi, 
bhastbhedanimittah soqha’ bhedo’sya sambhavati. 
prakrtasamskrtamagadhapisacabhisaé ca siirasen! ca, 
gastho’tra bhiiribhedo deSavisesid apabhraméah. 

“Further, there is a sixfold division of the (vakya) 
according to the languages; these are: Prakrit, 
Sanskrit, Migadha, Pig&ica, and Strasent; tho sixth, 
Apabhraméa is divided into many kinds according 
to tho various countries”, 

From this it is evident that ‘Prakrta’ does not 
denote a group of languages, but rather one language, 
tho same one as mentioned by Dandin, which appears 
to have frequently been used in poetical compositions, 
the Maharagtrit, For if that were not the case it 
would be impossible to explain, why Waharigtri is 
not mentioned by Rudrata, Magadhu was not named 
by Dandin, perhaps becnuso it was of less importance 
as a literary idiom in his time, Apabrhamsa is, on 
the whole, probably the same as that Apabhramsa 
in the Kévyadarsapwhen it is spoken of in havyas 
(not in sastas). 

Tho older Yag bhata has tho following romarks 
nhout tho languages (Pag igbhatalamhena LL, 1-8) : 

‘Sanskrit, Prakrit, Apabhramga, and the language 
of the Bivitas : these four languages become the body 
of the havya. 

Sanskrit is the language of the gods ; it is settled 
in the grammars, Prakrit is variously divided, as 
far ag it originates in (Sanskrit) is similar to it, differ- 
ing with respoct to dialects ete, 

Apabhramga, in its pure shape, is spoken in 
various regions, What is spoken by the Bhiltas (the 
Pisacas) is callod Bhauta (Paisacika)”. 

xvili 
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Thus. Vagbhata comprises by the torm Praékpta 
govoral idioms, which, however, are in somo way or 
other ‘connected with Sanskrit. According to the 
commentary of Simhadevagani Saurasent and Maga- 
dhi ia meant by a@di, Proakrit is set in contrast to 
Apabhraméa. An its pure form it is found, says the 
commentary, .in tho countries of the Kampatas and 
Pafoalas, With regard to the last group, the Bhauta 
or Paisaci is little known. Vagbhata was perhaps 
thinking of the Brhuthetha, which was referred to 
already’ ‘by Dandin, . 

“Ina supplementary way (because they haye 
nothing to do with the division of poetry) some vory 
interestiig observations of RAjaselkhara concorn- 
ing the different kinds of recitation may be mentioned 
here?®, After dealing the mode of recitation (patha) 
retierally the author goes on to point out what sorts 
of recitation are. peculiar to the different countries. 
People from Magadha and others from the country. 
lying eastward of’ Benares ‘have’ a good pronunoia- 
tion of Sangkrib, but are ‘blunt (hunbialy when they 
spoak-Prakrit, Of the Gamas, Rajasekhara does 

: not speak woll. “heir recitation of Prakrit is, accord- 
ing to him, very bad, Tho Ganda. Brahmins recite 
either Very distinctly (atispagta), nor ‘legato (aaliz(a)’, 
ieither roughly (rzkgc) nox very tenderly (atékomald), 
neither with a high (atitara) nor with a deep (mandra) 
--voise, Karnitas recite, whichsoover the vase, the 
vitt, ov the gund may be, with an ‘elevated, and ab the 
ond, with » twanging voice (tamkara).: All Dravidian 
nelp in ‘vorse: aswell ag in prose, compositi ons W860 a 


33 “Kewponantnsi ah h adie 
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musical mode’ of recital (geyagarbhe sthitah pathe 
sarvo'pt dravidak havit), ‘The author is very pleased 
with the beautiful Prakrta-pronunoiation of: the 
Latas, who hate Sanskrit? *. ‘The Suragtras, Trava- 
yas, and others recite Prakrit well, -bub thei way 
of speaking Sanskrit has something of an Apabhramsa 
note?*, The people of Kashmir, says Rajagokhara, 
are good posts but thé author ridicules their pronun- 
ciation, which ‘sounds, he says, as if they had the 
mouth full of Gudicts!®. ‘The poets who dwell, west- 
ward of them, in Uttardpatha, though well educated; 
speak with o nasal twang (sanunasikapathinad), 
Finally, Rajagekhara praises the beautiful (subhaga) 
recitation of the Paficalas, for whom he shows great 
arts peehy algo elsewhere.- 


» Lhe Subject matter. 

With ages to the division based: upon. the 
subject matter, Bhimaha says (1; 17): : 

"The kavya is also fourfold, ag it praises the pnt 
deals. of gods ete, or the subject. matter is ‘to- bo 
invented (by the“ poet), or the atibjeot matter: is 
formed by ‘thé arts, or (finally) by the sistas. ) 

Though tho alemki'asastrd, after the: time of 
Bhimoha, hag not conserved this division of poetry, 

~ wo shall come - back to ‘these ideas more than once 
later on, 


yi Pathar i Tatabhay latih prikrtam samskrtadvigah, | 
jihvaya lalitollapalabdhasaundar ‘yamudrayé. s 

13 Apabhrainsaivadampani te saipskrtavacdinsy api,” 

10 Gavadayah prasddena kasmtrah sukavir janah, 
“kanye guiiicrgand tigas-tegaim pithakrainah kimi: 
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4, Saryabandha, Abhidhintrtha, Alhyiyika, 
Kathi, Anibuddha, 

This division of poetry is much more important 
than the provious ones. Bhaémah a says (I, 18): 

“Kavya obs, is said to be fivefold: sargabandha, 
abhidhanartha, akhyayiha, katha, ond anibaddha”, 

. A, Sargabandha, » composition which 

is divided into sargas. 

I, 19-23; 

“Sargabandha is . mahakavya, dealing with great 
(porsons)?”, large, the words of which are not vulgar? 8, 
which has good sonse, adorned with figures of spooch, 
based on real ovents?® ; it ig endowod with the dex 
cription of a counsel-meoting, of (the sending of) a 
messenger, of a campaign, of a battle, and of the 
(final) triumph of the horo; it is furnished with 
the five sandhis®°, needs no oxtonsive oxplans- 


17 In a stanza mentioned below, note 30, on p. 143 
here is said: ° 
mahakavyam ptayoktavyam mahdpurugakirliyuk, 

18 Grimya is well explained by Vamana IT, 1,7: 
lokam&traprayuktam gramyam, 

19 As ‘veal’ must of course also be considered such tales 
net in the dAisas, which bear the stamp of reality on 
iecount of the holiness of tradition, J#hisas are in contrast 
to such tales which have originated in the poet’s imagination. 

20 6The term sendhd is taken from the drama, Compare 
Dasariipa |, 34 18 The five sandhis ave: mukha, pratinukha, 
garbha, avamarsa (Bharata: vinarsa), upasaniv te (Bharata : 
nirvakana). See also Bharata, Mityaéistra XIX, 35ff, The 
question cannot be discussed here, whether all the five sandhis 
are necessary for a*kiuye. At ahy rate we sec from the 
words of Bhimaha to which degree later poetics have been 
influenced by the older doctrine of the drama, 
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tion, is rich (with poetical value); though ib has 
to do with all the four vargas (dharma, artha, 
kama, mokga), ib givos, above all, instruction 
in artha, It describes things as they happen in 
the world, and it is ondowed with all rasas, (but) 
separately, The post, after having described tho 
hero’s race, energy, fame ote, should not coeseribe 
his destruction in order to praise thereby the high 
qualities of another person, Tf the hero is not des- 
oribed in such a way that he fills the body of the 
kavya throughout, then, indeed, the mention of him 
in the eulogy in the beginning (of the kavya) is 
in vain”, 

The last two stanzas do not touch on the definition 
of the mohakavya (sargabandha). They have been 
enxused by some differences of views, which will bo 
clearer only aftor having learned Dandin’s account 
soncerning tho mattor, 

Dandin’s treatmont of it is based on Bh&imahn’s, 

' Ho says (Kavyadarga 1, 14—19): 

alamkrtam asamnkgiptam rasabhavanirantaram, 

sargair anativistirnaih éravyavrttaih susandhibhih, 

sarvatra bhinnavytténtair upetam lokarafijakam, 

kavyam kalpintarasthdyi jaycta sadalamkrti. 

" Sargabandhe is a mahikivya?+.* These are its 
posuliarities: It begins with an agis, a namashkriya, 
or an indication of the co” lonis®?, It is based on 


at Tarkavagtéa: mahakivyam sargabandhah, tasya 
sargalr nibadhyaménatvat, 

a2 Afis is the benediction (Tarkavigisa: déch setajana- 
sya bubhisamsanam. Compara Kauyadarsa M1, 357, where 
Géds is defined as an alamAiira, Namashriya is the respectful 
salutation), Tarkavagiéa mentions that the Kicakavadha 
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* 


w story from the 7éihdsas?®, or on another thomo, 
based on a fact®4; it is ondowed with tho suecesy 
of the four vargas**. The horo is clever and oxalt- 
ed*6, tis adorned with deseriptions of a town, 
of the ocean, of & mountain, of a scagon, of the rising 
of sun and ‘moon®’, further, of sport in park or in 
water, of drinking, of love-feasts, of separations?’, of 
weddings, of the devclopment of a son, with desorip. 
tions, of a counsel-ineeting, of (tho ) sonding) of a 





opens with an aé7s, the Raghuvamsa with a a namashri ‘iyi, rand 
the Sisupilavadha with a vastunirdeta, 

23 Above all Mahkibhivala, and Rauiiyana as Tarka- 
vitgiéa and Vidyasagara say. 

a4. Tarkavagiéa says that the telling of an invented 
story in the mahikiuyas is prohibited (sadasrayam ity anena 
kalpitavrttintasya mahakavye vamanam pratisiddham); and 
Vidyasagara: itarad rimiyanamahabhiratadivyatiriletam 
api etena asatyavyttam mahikivye na varnantyam iti pra- 
darsitam, 

as The commentary adds that ft is not possible that all 
the four vargas succeed in one place, Thus the poet should 
describe all the four vargas indead, but the fruit of only one 
among them (tathd caturnaip dharmirthakaimamokganam 
vargas caturvatgah, tadrfipeya phalena prayojanenopetam 
ekarta caturndm phalatvisambhaval sarve punar varnantyih 
parain tv anyatamam eva phalam iti mantavyam, uktam ca 
catvaras tatra vargah syns teyv ekain ca phalam bhaved iti), 

2 Tarkavigigsa: tana caturo vyavaharakusala udii- 
tto dhirodatto néyakah kathivyapipradhsnapurugo yatra tal. 

a7 Of course the description of sun and moon-set, too, 
though it is not mentioned expressly by Dandin, 

#8 The plural i isused (says Tarkavagisa) in order 
fo Indicate that’ there are several kinds of separation (vipra- 
lambhair itl bahuvacanena tasya  piirvarigamAnapravisa- 
karunatinakataya caturvidhatvam siicitam, 
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messenger, of q campaign, of @ battle, and of the 
final triumph of the hero2?; it is not too compressed 
(with respect to the description), is penetrated 
thoroughly by the rasas (sentiments) and bhavas 
(emotions), divided into sargas which are not too 
long®°, endowed with metres ugrceable ho the ear®}, 
at the end of which the metre changes®*, and the 
sandhis of which are good$5; such a kavya that has 





29 Tarkavagiéa: mantradipaficakam kramilain tatha 
hi prathamam mantranéi tato diitapresanam tatah prayanans 
tato-yuddham tataé ca tipujayadiriipibhyudayph, °° 

30 Vidyasagara thinks that by avadodstivparh the 
number of the sargas (not the length) is meant: sastraniyam- 
itagtidibhih tad uktam Igainasamhitayam ;— 

astasargan natu nyiinain triméatsargiic ca nadhikam, 

mahikavyam prayoktavyam mahipucusakirtiyak, 

3 Sravyavettair iti hatavyttatadidosuparityagena madh- 
uryaddigunasadbhavena ca vairasyanavahdsrutisukhadavyttair 
ity arthah, says Tarkavagifsa. ‘ 

.32 Tarkavagisa has a twofold interpetation, the 
first being: Shdenavpétihtaih prihakprthig aviiutavakathi- 
prakisakaih, According to this; the poet should insert some 
episodical stories, but that is certainly not correct. The 
second interpretation alone is the correct one: 

yada bhinnam vrttap pythakchandonibaddhah sloko’ ‘nte* 
avasane yegain taih, ekena chandasa sargam nirmaya chando 
‘ntarena samapayed ily arthah, uktam ca ekavrttamayaih 
padyair avasiine 'nyavyttakaih. 

33 One might be inclined to translate susardhibhith by 
“the connections of which are good”, 2a, the connection 
between the end of onc and the beginning of the next sarga 
should be pleasing, unconstrained, and natural (as Tarka- 
vagiéa comments: susandhibhih suéligasandhanaih bhavis- 
argasapekéalr ity arthah, Vidydsagara is of the same opinion), 
There can be no doubt, however, that Dandin takes up Bha- 
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good alambkaras and that (on account of ils being as 
doseribed) delights tho world, may last till the end 
of the kalpa,” 

Comparing these words with Bhamaha’s desorip- 
tion of the mahakavya, Dandin’s dependance on 
Bhamaha is evident, Sevoral terms are borrowed 
verbatim, as sergabandho, mahakivyam, sadasruyam, 
mantraditaprayanainayakabhyudayath. As a matter 
of course, Dandin, on the one hand, is anxious to 
complete the definition of Bhamaha and on the other, 
to omit What- in his opinion are no charavtoristic 
features of hig kind of cousposition, as the terms 
agramyasabda and arthya. ‘These are indeod super- 
fluous us they are charactoristic nol only of the 
sargabandha but also of the other sorls of pootry. 
There are new points, Dandin thinks, necessary for 
the dofinition’ of pahkakivya: so that the poet should 
begin with an ais, a namaskriya, or a vastunindedc, 
Whether bhavas and rasus ave of importance oven 
for sergabandha-compositions or not, is x question 
which is perhaps not answored in tho affirmative 
for the bhava has ils propor placo in the drama, on 
account of which tho doolrine of bhava is doevelopod 
in the books dealing with the dramas, As to the 
vases they belong originally to the drama too, but 
they have been transferred bo the kavya already 








maha’s paticabhth sandhibhiv yukiam again and that it must 
be translated as above; and in this sense is Tarkavagtda’s 
second interpretation; yad va sandhayo nafakalakganokta 
mukha-pratimukha-garbha-vimarga-nirvahanadkhyih pafica, 
See also Sthityadarpana VI, 317, where the author says ex- 
pressly: #iiakasandhayah. 
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very early, Some three ‘sentiments’ are even con- 
sidered, bul certainly erroneously, as alamkaras’*. 
Regarding the things the poet should describe in 
the mahak@vya, Dandin goes into more detail than 
Bhimaha. As a mater of fact all the famous 
mahakavyus contain such episodic descriptions as are 
mentioned in the Kavyadaréa. They are typical 
of the sargabundha and ought not to be wanting 
therein. Thorefore they must be named, as is done 
by Dandin. Bhimaha has mentioned only those 
descriptions which form, so to speak, the political 
content of the hivya, That this must be considered 
as the foundation may. be gathered from the fact 
that Dandin simply quotes the exact words of Bha- 
neha concerning this naiiter, Thefour vargas among 
which artha is proferred tty Bhimaha, are of similar 
significance, Bhamaha says nothing about the metre, 
The postulation, that at the end of every sarga the 
metre hag lo chaygo, is not quite new. Thero are 
some cases in the Vedic hymns where the poets like 
to wind up with one or more stanzas the meire of 
which is not the same as that of the preceding vexr 
ses®5, In the later literature we find the same method 
almost everywhere. ‘This change of motre appears 
to have taken place to suggest to the hearer the 





34 Preyas, Rasavat, Urjasuin, Kavyidarsa MU, 275, 

35 Compare H. Oldenberg: Die Hymnen des Rig- 
veda, Vol. 1, Metrische und textgeschichtliche Prolegomena, 
pp. 441ff--There is, to mention it by the way, a second 
method of indicating the end of a chapter, v7#,, to repeat 
the last words, Thus we find it in the Upanisads. One 
must, however, bear in mind that these are, for the greater 
part, prose texts. 

xix 
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coming end of the sarga®®, ‘The want of punctua- 
tion is supplied as it were in that way. 

According to Dandin the poet has to craw atten- 
tion to and to be aware of very many things, so that 
& young poet may become discouraged, if he haa to 
fulfil conscicntiously all requiroments. But he need 
not be go, Dandin continuos comforting the poot 
by the words (I, 20). 

nyiinam apy atra yaih kaiscid algaih kivyam na dugyati, 

yady upattesu sampattir aridhayati tadvidah. ! 

“When some of these components are wanting, 
a havya does not-become bad, if only the success in 
those things whioh are described satisfies the loarnod ” 

Up to this point we find no groat difference bet- 
ween Dandin’s teaching and ay of Bhiimaha, but as 
to the nayaka, the hero & tho kitvya, the views of 
both scholars diverge from each other. The way Bha- 
maha deals with the hero leaves little doubt that 
he opposos an opinion of some other alambarikas 
before or contemporary with him. Tho poem, says 
Bhamsha, should end with the hero’s triumph; ib 
would be absurd, if the poed praised tho excellences 
of some ‘other person in the kdéeye, through whom 
the chief-nayaka would perish finally. Dandin, 
always desirous to go against Bhimaha, says (1, 
21, 22): 

gunatah priig upanyasya ndyakam tena vidvigiim, 

nivakaranam ity eya margah prakrtisundayah. 


hater renee ete te nee arteeinn tn gti 


36 "Though thi this need not be proved I may draw  atten- 
tion to the fact that even in carlier times (2g, by the author 
of the Sasttyadarpaga) the whole domain of A@opa ts divi- 
ded into Sreuya and dréya, poetry to be heard and pogtry to 
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vanéavir yasrutadini varnayitva ripor api, 

tajjayan néyakotkargavarnanaip ca dhinoti nah. 

“Tt is a naturally pleasant way, if the hero, 
after his excellent qualities have been described, 
conquers his enemies, ,Bub we are, on the other 
hand, pleased, too, when the poet, After he has seb 
forth the raco, heroism, fame, eto. even of the enemy, 
désoribes the brilliant qualities of the iyaka, so 
that he vanquishes the (so described) enemy.” 

The partly literal congruence of these two stanzas 
with Bhimaha’s I, 2287 makes it evident thaf Dan- 
din blames no one else but Bhamaha, though in this 
casa, the words of Dandin do nob bear the stamp of 
open aggression®*, There Dandin’s hidden attack 
shows again a peculiar form, bwisting the meaning 
of Bhiimsha’s words, for, according to the Kavyadarsa 
we would assume that Bhimaha.had stated that the 
poot should not make the enemy's (pratinaiyaka) : 
‘excellent qualities the subject of a detailed desorip- 
tion, But this is notso. For, though in the opini- 
on of Bhiimaha the nzdyaka ought to wholly “fill 
tho body of the havya, the chief point is this that the 
poet should not cesoribe the hero's fall in order to 


be seen, The mahikivyas etc, belong to the fo former, the 
uitakas to the latter sort of poetry, 

37 Dandi gupatah prig upanyasya niyakam, Bhamaha; 
niyakam prig upanyaspa. Dandin: vamsaviryabrutadini, 
Bhamaha: vansaviryaseutadibhih, this last is comprised in 
Dandin’s gupateh, Feven Dandin's ndyakotharkavarpanan 
ralers‘ obviously to Bhimaha’s anyotkareibhidhitsaya. 

38, ad Tarkavagisa, who did not know the work of 
Bhiamal ha? could fot see any polemical tendency in the 
above mentioned stanzas of Dandin, 
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praise thercby tho excellent qualitios of his enemy, 
That this is the standpoint of Bhamaha is proved by 
the tenor of stanza J, 28, 

While Vamana has not given a definition of 
mahakivya, because in his, opinion tho division of 
havya into hatha, akhyayika, ond mahakavya is of no 
special interest®®, Rudrata presents a very ex-, 
haustive desoription of it, This scholar considers the 
poetical compositions as twofold, utpiidya and anut- 
pidya as far as tho subject of the poom is invented 
by thé post himself or is taken from the itthasas*®, 
The mahakivys is an wipadya composition, and des- 
cribed by the stanzas (XVI, 7-18): 

“As to the wipadya composition one may in tha 
mahakivyas begin with the description of a beautiful 
town, ‘Then, (the poet) should praise the descent of 
the hero therein (in that town), He must set forth 
a hero who follows jhe three vargas (dharma, artha, 
hima), who tea the threo abilities (prubhusakti, 
mantradakti, utsdhasakté**), and all the excollend 
qualities, whose subjects are devoted to him*®, who 


39 ©6Vreti to I, 3, 2a yad uta kathakhyayike mahikavyam 
iti, tallakganam ca nativa hrdayatgamam ity upekgitam 
asmibhik, tad anyato grihyam. 

40 Kéuyilamkira XVI, 2, 3. A second division is 
given in XVI, 2-6: meahat and laghn. These compositions 
are taken as mahat, whee all the four vargas and all rasas 
are to be found. This division and many others of the later 
alamhirikas too are of small importance and interest. In 
their endeavours to discover new ideas scholars could not 
he lucky in every case, 

4t Seee g. Raghuvansa IIT, 13; VI, 33; XVI, 63; 
Sthupilavadha MU, 26. ma 

42 Or: whose ministers are devoted to him, 
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is desirous of victory. He should describe the whole 
kingdom of the hero, who rules in due form, and 
his behaviour as a king; if opportunity offers, he 
should (desuribe) a sesson, autumn, ete,, in connection 
(with the hero). Oub ofthe high families he should 
paint an adversary of the hero, who 1s anxious to 
promote the dharma both for himself and for his 
friends, (an adversary) who is endowed with excellent 
qualitios,v Hearing from his spy, who has been sent 
oub by him, or from another side of enemy’ inten- 
tions, (the hero) may cause excitément in the aggem- 
bly of the kings (so that) their thoughts and speeches 
ave inflamed by anger, After” having consulted 
together with his ministers and having resolved that 
(this enemy) ought to be punished, then (the poet) 
should let the hero unertake a campaign or let him 
sond a loquacious messenger, Then, when a cam- 
paign is undertaken, (the poet) should paint the ex- 
citement of the womgn in the town, (further) the 
mountains and rivers of the countries, the woods, 
the forests, the lakes, the deserts, the oceans, the 
dvipas and the continents*®, (The poet should far- 
ther describe) the encampments of the army and, 
according to the circumstances, the sport of young 
people therein**, the sunset, the dawn, the darkness, 
the rising of the moon, the night, and, therein, 
meatings, concerts, drinking, and love, In due time, 
the poet may resume (the thread of) his tale, In the 
same way le may desoribe the the adversary, as he approa- 





43 The other worlds, say “Namisadhu., 
44 Viz. in the woods, rivers, etc, which are enumerated 
in the previous lines, 
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ches, ag he arrives, or as ho, foreod by circumstancus, 
pesteges » town, ‘Then the poot should let the 
warrlors, who fear death, send messages in tha night, 
which they spend wholly in drinking, thinking that 
they have to die the noxt day, bo their wives, When 
both (the her’o and his enemy), after having prepared 
fox the struggle, fight hard with oach other, the 
post should finally well desoribo the triumph of the 
hero,” 

Tf one compares this ‘definition’ with those of 
Bhémaha and Dandin, Rudrate’s dependance on 
both becomes evident, Howover, though it is very 
Jong, Rudrata’s definition onn scarcely bo called a 
progressive ons, On tho contrary, we miss various 
points in ib, whioh aro important marks of the com- 
position called mahahavya, as tho ocanrrence ‘of 
alamkaras, of resas, the division into sargas, the 
change of the’ metro, while, on thé other hand, the 
antlor introduces some points whioh aro not inhorent 
of necessary parts of tho division, This is, however, 
sometimes a peouliarity of dofinition of the Indian 
theorists, whatever their speciality bo, that they 
‘draw pore points of 4 more incidental and aoceasory 
chataoter into their deflnitiona and do not render the 
real esséntial featuros prominent enough, though 
they are very seldom entirely loft ont, 

Tn spite of thé similarity of the definition of both 
Dagdin (and Bhiinha) and Rudvate, there is, really, 
a small divergence, thougl;"Porhaps, more theoreti- 
enlly than pragtisally, Ib.has already been mon- 
tioned, that, according to Rudtatoy the mahahaeya 
belongs to uipadye-postiy, that * ia, that the poet 
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himself is the inventor of the subject-matter of the 
kavyasarivra, But Bhameha and Dandin have said 
that the kdvyas should be based on facts, to which 
also such stories as are sanctioned by tradition and 
are told ofe¢.g. in the Ramayana and Mahabharata 
belong, It is true, however, that these older scholars 
already thought of a more stereotyped form, whou 
they speak of mantradataprayayajiniyakabhyudaya, 
These are more general outlines allowing the poot 
. wider scope in the development of the story ay a 
whole, All the other points mentioned by Bhamaha 
and, still moro in detail by Dandin, are meant to 
givea poetical charm to the dnseription of the story. 
The impression we gain from Rudrata’s statements 
is different, Eo prescribes so to speak, a norm for 
the development of the story. Thereby tho story 
itself is pushed into the background and the poetical 
ornament is considered the main point of the maha 
kavya, The action ceases to be interesting compared. 
with the way it is told in. Thus, the working poet 
has to concentrate his whole attention on the form, 
to which he should give his own individual stamp. 
The definition of mahakivya has scarcely altered 
in course of time. Some five hundored years after 
Rudrata the Sahityadarpayat® gays as follows: 


45 The author of the Sahttyadarbann divides the whole 
domain of &éyya into many parts. Though this subdivision is 
only of smaller interest, it may be given here shortly, because 
Viévandtha appears to have borrowed fiom oldet works, The 
hitvya is (I)dréya (to be seen) and (LI) éaeya (to be heard), The 
drama belongs to the first kind, and is dividéd in many ways, ° 
he dravya-kivya is (i) padya (in verse) and (ii) gadya (in 
prosé),'The description of padya is introduced by an account 
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“ An arrangoment of sargas is called mahakiivya, 
The one hero therein is a god or a kgatriye of noble 
family, firm, exaltod, endowed with good qualities¢é, 
or there may be several heroes: princes sprung 
from one #7 race, of a noble origin. Amiong the 


of the names given to one detached stanza and collections of 
stanzas: mukiaka (one stanza), yagmaka (two), sandinitaha 
(three,) Aadépake (four), and Aulaka (five stanzas, which form 
one whole), Then gadya is subdivided: (1) sargabandha= 
mahakivya (example: Raghuvansa, Sibupiilavadha, Naisadha, 
“my Righavavilisa’); (2) akhyina (when the sargas arc com- 
posed by a s9: (AZahabhitraia); (3) dvtsa (when the sargas are 
written in Prakri{, the metre being mostly ashandaka, galitaka: 
(Setubanitha, “my Kevalayiivacartte’); (4) badavaka (when 
the sargds are written in Apabhramnéa: (Karpaparakramea), 
(5) Kavya (written in many languages and not divided into 
sargas: (Bhikgitana, Aryévilasa); (6) khandakéuya (when the 
conditions of the wmahikivpa definition are only partly fulfill- 
ed; (Meghadiita), (7) 2oga (a collection of stanzas which do 
not depend on each other: (AZwktivali). As to gadya, the author 
remarks that there arc four kinds of prose: maktaha (without 
compounds), o/#agandhi (containing metrical parts), #dhali- 
hapriya (long compounds), and cirpaka (short compounds). 
With regard to that one may compare Vamana’s treatment 
of gadya, (see above p. 127), Gadya is divided into ; 1 Aathii, 2 
akhyaytka, 3 campt (in prose and in verse, as the Dakarajyaca: 
rtta), 4 divuda (praise of a king, in prose and in verse: ira 
damaninmila), . 5 hasambhaka (in different languages: “ my 
Pragastiratnivali, composed in sixteen languages”), 

46 Pramadadasa Mitra translates: “ character. 
ized by firmness and generosity of heart’ but we must 
separate uddtta from gaya, as is suggested also by the corros- 
ponding words ef Dandin. 

47 Though e&a can also be rendered by “ excellent’, the 
aboye given translation seems to be better. Of course, the 
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rasas, §ugérc (love), vira (heroism) and é&nta (calm- 
ness) one should bo the chief rasa and all (the other) 
vasas should be subordinate to it, (The mahasavya) 
contains all sandhis of the drama. The story is 
founded upon the dééhagas or another one, (but of 
such « kind that) it is connected with -good persons, 
It contains the four vargas (dharma, artha, kama, 
mokga), and of these the poet. should describe one 
as being the goal*®, In the beginning there is a 
aemeshriyt, astis, ov vastunindesa*”, Sometimes it 
opens with the reproof of bad men dtc, and the Praise 
of the excellent qualities of the good tnen, It consists 
ot sargas, which are neither too short \nor too loug, 
more than aight®? (sargas) everyone ‘vt which is 


nivakas must be connected in some way or other in order 
to save the unity of the action, It would be possible to 
compose a Aivya the heroes of which are both Rama and 
Lakgmana, 

48 Pramadadésa Mitra gives the following trans- 
lation: “It has for itS fruits (4 ¢, the final objects obtained 
by the hero or the Iike) all the four of the class consisting 
of the great objects of human desire, vés. Merit, Wealth, 
Enjoyment, and Liberation, or it has only one of ther,” 
But there js little doubt that the meaning is the following: 
Although the wzahakioya deals with all the four vargas, the 
fruit of only one of them is described, 

49 Pramadadasa Mitra renders vastunirdesa by 
“or simply with the mention of a matter (leading into the 

_ main story of the poem)”, but vast is nothing more than 
the subject-matter of any poetical composition (A pte, Dic- 
tionary, s, v.] ; vastuntrdeba, then, means contents. The 
Raghuvanéa begins with a vastuntrdesa. , 3 

so From this interesting remark it appears that at the 
time of Viévanatha, Kalidisa’s Kunirasamébhava was already 


xx 


2 
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written in one metro, but there should be-a change 
of..the. metre at the ond (of the sargas). In some 
oases, however, & sarge composed: in various kinds 
of metre is to be seen, At the end of the surga 
there should stand hint of what will happet in the 
next. serge, Dawn, sun, moon, night, evening, dark- 
ness, day, morning, midday, hunting, mountain, sea- 
son, wood, joys of love, saparation, int, heaven; 
town, sky®?; battle, campaign, wedding, counsol, 
birth of ‘a son, et¢., all-that should be desoribed:to+ 
gothe? with akgas: and upiigas®?, .according “to 
circumstances. * Lhe mahakavya should receive its 
title‘ after. the-poet, the hero,.or some other, and 
the sagas should be named after “what. is deseribed — 
thorein.” : 

It is. evident thntythis definition, which, contains 
scarcely. anything.néw, is dependent on Dandin, Like 


Dandin, Vigvandtha also begins with the words:sarga: 
bandho mahakavyam, Adéu namaskriya vastunindesc 


ova vd ie the same as: ar naomashriys vastunirdedo 
ve ‘pi tanmukham of the Kawyaduréa; di hasodbhavam 
vpttam anyad va sajjunaérayum repeats only Dan- 
din’s itinaeakathodbhitam itarad vd. sudaérayamss, 
Visvaniitha’ FI cadyaras tas ya. veungiils syus tegu ekeonn ce 


“enlarged a and had more than eight sargas, for it: has never 


been doubted that < the Kumavasambhava must Be consi- 
deted as a mahikivya: . 
‘BE Pramadada isa Mi itra readets adhvara by sac: 


ne rifice 


a everything that’ Is carnage with tis just.” thelt. 
toned ‘subjects either directly or indirectly. ae 

"53 The aitthor, ‘however, interprets the’ former part of 
saditbvaya by’ “good, This ts not the opinion! of Dandine 


’ 
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phalam bhavet corresponds to Dandin’s caturvagaph- 
alopetam, and. sambhogavipralambhau’ is only the 
inversion of vipralambhain vivdhais ca +, 


zB, Adhineyan'tha. . 


The second kind of liferary compoarition. is “‘abht- 
neyartha, i.e, to be acted.or dramatically represen- 
ted. It is the ndfake. The writers on alambara. agree 
that ib should not be treated jn the books on poetics 
but in those which deal with the dramatic art. Thus 
Bhamaha’ and Dandin refer the reader to the Ktera- 
ture thereoh, ‘Bhatnaha says (I, 24): 

“As regards the nafoka, which is divided into 
dvipadi, samya, vasaka, skandhaka, eto, one says 
that it should be acted, »Other scholars have: treated 
(the nitake) in detail.” 

And. Dandin, (Kanyadaréa i, 81): 

: “ midtaini napakadtni.tegim anyatra vistaraly. : 
: «Mixed (ive, in prose and in verse) are the wakes 
ato, A detailed ‘dedor! ption of them. is: to be found 
elsewhore”®5,. 

The. same sais: nGbe in L 387 that. ‘natakas 
are ‘written in various Janguages, rane 

gq In the  Pratiparudriya (p 96) the malo Ys des-. nen 

“eribed ‘by'the following words," 

‘hagaregavatallatacandrirkodayavaranam, it 

a, udydnasalilakridamadhuipariaratotsavaly, 
vipralambha vivahaé: ca kumar odayavarnanam, © 
mantiadittaprayayajinayaktabhyudaya api," 
etani yatra varnyante tan mahakivyam ‘ucyate,* 

© That is nothing else tian tie ald “definltion; but a good 


le more superficial, 
ogg Tt ts worth noting that ‘Both bhamaha and Degin 


use exactly the name’ term vishiva: ee 
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Vaimana (I?3, 30) only says that dramas (daéa- 
vupaka) ave the best of all literary compositions®4, 


O. Akhytiyiha and Kathi. 


According to Bhaimaha, both akhyayiht and 
kahit are the third and fourth kind of composition, 
The author has (I, 25—29): 

prakytandkulasravyasabdirthapadavyttina, 

gadyena yuktodattartha socchvasikhyayika mata. 
vyttam akhyayate tasyiin ndyakena svacestitam 4? 
vaktram cdparavaktram ca kavya-*® bhivyarthagamsi ca. 
kaver abhiprayakytair atikanaih kaidcid ankitas9, | 
kanyaharanasamgramavipralambhodayanvita. 

na vaktraparavaktrabhyam yukt® nocchvisavaty apt, 

samskrtasainskrta°° ceg}a kathapabhramSabhak tatha, 

anyaih svacaritam tasyfm nifyakena tu nocyate, ‘ 
svagunaviskrtim kuryad abhijatah katham janah, 

“That kind of literary composition is called (akhya- 
ytka), which is composed in prose, the words of which 


<a 56 Dasartipaka is, in the opinion of Vamana, the wider, 
‘the first group of which is the watakas. 
57 Quoted by Tarkavagtéa in his commentary to Mavyi- 
‘dara 1, 24; the second line (with the vil. yasyiny for ¢asyam) also 
by Vidyasigara commenting on the same stanza of Dandin’s, 
, §8 Thus we may read instead of 4@/e Sankara, com- 
_ menting on the tenth introductory stanza of the Margacarita, 
quotes the verse in this way: e¢asmiz (viz. in the metre 
vaktva) Gkhpiyikaly dbhir bhivivastusamsticaniga vig vtra- 
cyate, tathi ca Bhamahah, vakivam ciparavaktran ca kivye 
hivyirthasamsiné itt, From this sentence the correct reading 
must be concluded. 
s9 Trivedr: “kytaih katha (tha ?) naih kaiécid ankita. 
Tarkavagiéa (corhmentary to Kavyadaréa I, 30) quotes the 
_line as follows: Aaver abhiprivakrigir aikanair ateitt kathi, 
60 Trivedt has samskrtam samshy'td, 
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(as the hearers of ideas) express thé matter intended, 
the meaning of which is not confused, and the words 
of which (as combinations of sounds) are pleasant 
to the ear, and which is divided into weokviisas®}, 

In the (akhyayika) «the hero himself narrates 
his deeds. (Gtanzas written in the’ metre) vaktrn 
and aparavaktra indicate what will happen next 
in the (course of the) havya, 

The hatha shows characteristics which spring from 
the poot’s imagination, It contains the description 
of the seizing of a girl, (the description) of a struggle, 
of the separation and the (final) triumph of the hero,®? 

It contains no (stanzas in the metre called) vaktra 
and aparavaktra, nor is it divided into ucehvisas, 
Tb is written in Sanskrit, and also partly in Apa- 
bhramsa, 

In the 4atha@ other (persons) recount the deeds 
of the hero, For how should a well-educated man * 
aeb forth his own oxaellent qualities !” 

6: As to the meaning of the first line, one can be of a 
different opinion, I bring the adjectives prakyéa, anikula, 
and éravya together with éedda, arzha, and pada respectively 
(yathisamkhyam); then vrti’ must be connected with pada 
as well as with gedde and artha. Prakrta in the sense ‘of 
“belonging to the matter in question” is used very often 
by later writers on poetics, mostly however, in connection 
with artha (prastuia has the same meaning),  Prakpia 
does not occur elsewhere in Bhamaha’s work. I confess, 
however, that Iam not wholly satisfied with the translation 
given above, Manuscript T gives prasyza for prakpia which 
does not render the meaning clearer, _ 

62 Tarkavigisa (commentary to Kaupddaria 1, 29) 
connects line 29% wrongly with the akhyasika, 
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It is nob possible to gain a thoroughly clear idea 
of akhyayiha and hatha from these stanzas, but what 
we may gather from this short account, is, probably, 
the following : Both akhyayika and hatha are written 
in prose (gadya). As to thoir tenor, these two kinds 
of vompositions differ froin each other on this point 
that the subject-matter of the akhyayiht ia what is 
experionced by the hero himself, This being the 
case, there is no restraint concerning the matter of 
the domposition, The tenor of the hatha, on the 
other hand, is much more stereotyped in its outlines, 
The theme, or rather the disposition, is given: the 
aeizing of a girl, a struggle caused by it, the separa- 
tion of the two lovers, and finally and as » matter 
of course, the triumph of the herd, i.e the happy 
union of the hero with his beloved wife. From this 
ib is obvious that the poet's imagination takes a 

* prominent part as regards the formation of the plot 
within tho presoribed main poirts of the whole ; and 
this ig apparently meant by the author's words : 
haver abliprayakrtaty ankanath hatgoid athita, In 
the akhyayika we have only to do with ovents which 
have really happened. Another remarkable distinet- 
ion ia the fact that in tho akiyayiha the hero himself 
is the narrator or, if we dara say so, the reporter 
of his own deeds and experiences, while in the hatha 
the speaker is another person. Further, the ahiyaytha 
is divided into several chapters which are calles! 
woohwtisas. These ucchviisas open with somo verses 
in the metre named vaktra and aparavaktra, perhaps 
a couple of stanzas®®, the former in vahtra, the latter 


63 Imay be allowed to assume this ‘om the térmis 
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in aparavalktra, which in some way or other point 
to what will be the tenor of the woohvdsc in question, 
Tho hatha is not divided into chapters (ucchvasus), 
nor are there stanzas in vekira and aparavakira. 
Ag regards the Innguage there is an interesting 
remark of Bhimaha to the effech that the hathd,is 
writton in Sanskrit and, besides that, in apebhransa. 
Taking into consideration what has been gathered 
from Bhamaha I, 16, he does not moan a single 
language here by the term apabhraméa but: the 
Prakcit idioms in general. It is possible, though it 
cannot be proved, that Bhimaha’s prototype of katha 
was the famous Brhatkath#, which according to 
Dandiu was composed in the Parsaict language 
Bhamaha’s treatinent of akhyayika and hathé as 
two different kinds of gadya poetry is sharply oriticiz- 
vd by Dandin, who says (Kivyadarsa I, 28, 24): 
apadah padasantino gadyam akhyayika kath, 
iti tasya prabhedau dvau tayor akhyayika kila, 
nidyakenaiva vaeya ‘ya niyakenetareya va, 
svagunavigkrlya dogo natra bhiitarthagamsinah. 
“@adya is 8 serio of words without metre. Akhy- 
ayia aud Hathit ave considered as two different kinds 
of it (gadya), Of these two the akiyayika is to be 
narrated only by tho hero alone, the other (hatha) 
by the hero or another person. Therein the setting 
forth of one’s own excellent qualities cannot be taken 
as a fault of the ndycka, if he recounts real things”, 
Dandin first deals with the interesting + question 
regarding the person that by means ofthe post's words 
narrates “the story. The opinion of ‘Bhainaha, that 


vakiva and aparavaktra, and from the words: . . _ vakivipa 
vavahive papiitha (Bana’s Harsacarita p, 115). 
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in the hatha the narrator is not the hero, is rejected 
by Dandin, who states rayakena itarega vi. In 
the same way Dandin refuses to accept what Bhimaha 
says in order to justify his idea that in the hatha 
another person than the hero should be the narrator; 
itis no fault when a person describes his own excellent 
qualities, supposing thal he says the truth, There 
is one point, however, in which Dandin agrees with 
Bhimaha, viz, that in the akhyayika the hero himself 
is the speaker, for if this were not the case, Daily 
muat’ hava inentioned it. 

Tn the following three stanzas (I, 25-27) the 
author goes still farther in refusing to accept Bha- 
maha's theories : 

api tv aniyamo dystas tatriipy anyair udiranat, 

anyo vakta svayam veti ktdrg va bhedalakganam. 

vaktram céparavaktram va socchvasatvain ca bhedakam, 

cihnam akhyayikéya$ cet prasaigesu kathasv api, 

iryidivat pravegaly kip na vaktriparavaktrayoh, 

bhedag ca dyxto Jambhidir ucchvaso vastu kip tata. 

“But farther, because also in the akhyayiht other 
persons (and not exclusively the hero himself) are 
speaking, no restriction can be seen regarding this 
point also, How can that be a distinctive mark 
whether. another or himself is the speaker ? 

If the employment of the metre called vakia and 
aparavakira or the division into ucchvasas should be 
considered as distinctive attributes, 1 may reply that 
even in the hatha, the ary@ ete, occur occasionally, 
why should not vaktra and aparavaktra occur algo ? 
And the chapters way in thig cage be called lambha 
ete. in the second ucchvtisa, but what can be son 
cluded from that ?” 
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As Dandin gavo a fulde ititerpretation of the words 
of Bhiiumha in the vase of the sargubandha, go also 
here Dandin intentionally misinterprets the passaye 
jn question, Bhimahe does vot deny that there are 
ocessionally other speakers tlian the hero himself 
in the ahhyiyiki, but they have to ‘be, of course, 
introduced by the ndycuka, 

With respect to vaktra and aparavaktra as well 
ag to the names of the chapters (ucchvasc), Dandin 
seems to be more correct. For, what have these 
quite subordinate things to do with the character- 
istic features of Gkhydytha and kath@? An examina- 
tion of the question, however, shows that Dandin 
also in this case takes another standpoint than that 
which is the correct one for BhSimaha’s treatment 
of the matter. Bhaimaha’s words refer not to some 
stanzas in vaktra and aparavakirw, which occusion- 
ally occur in tho story, but to those stanzas which 
form the headings of the chapters (wecohufisa), The 
name of the, metre (vakira and aparuvaktra) is by 
no means of tho same importance, nor. is the name 
of the chapters wechetsa ; but there we meet with 
questions which will be examined later on,: 

Thus the author of the Kavyadaréa ingists that 
neither the person of the narrator, nor the kind of 
metre, nor the heading of the chapter is are essential 
peculiarity of abiyayike on the one hand, and of hatha 
on the other, And so he says (I, 98 OTN 

tat kathakhyayikety eka jatih sanjiadvayaikita, a 
+ “Thos hatha and akhyayika: ave only one- - aortyot 
ligevary composition called by, different nathes”, 

And, ax Dandin's commontator Tarkavagisa ‘re- 


xxi 
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marks, “with an overbearing mannor’, the author 
looks down rather contemptuously on the master 
and says (I. 284): 

alraivintarbhavigyanti sesi4 cikhy&najatayah, 

“And thoro will be containod also the other kinds 
of “stories” ®*, 2 

“ After having shown that tho “poculiaritios” of 
‘Bhimaha’s ahhyayika have no distinctivo character 
in reality, Daydin goes on to prove that also what 
Bhamaha teaches with respect to the kath@ ought 
nob to ba accepted. According to Bhiimaha +he 
description of tho seizing of a girl ctc, as well as 
some obher “tokens” sprung from the author's imagina- 
tion are characteristic featuros of tho Auth@, Dandin 
replies (I, 29, 80): , : 

kanyaharanasamgrémavipralambhodayadayah, 

sargabandhasami éva naite vaisegiki gunah. 

kavibhivakytam cihnam anyatrapi na dugyati, 

muykham istirthasamsiddhau kim hi na sydt kptatmanim, 

“Tho desoription of the seiving of a girl, of ‘a 
struggle, of the separation, of the horo’s triumph, 
ofe, met with in sargabandhas, too thus thowe are 
no distinctive qualities, 

A special mark sprung from the poet’ imagine- 
tion is no fault also elsewhere. For what should 


mee ee meee nt ek en 


64 “Tarkava giga: atra atraivantarbbavisyanttti ‘phi- 
viprayogiit praudhivadenabhcdapratipadanam granthakyto na 
tu vastulah priimanikatamair munibbir apt tattadbhedabh- 
ylipagamat, yatha, dgneye-— 

‘akhyayika kathd khaydakathé parikathd tatha 

kathaliketi manynnte gadyakivyam ca paficadha” itt, 

evan kathalhyiiyikayor apy abhinnatvapratipadanam otan- 
tnilakam cveli mantavyam, 
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not be x means for the learned ones respecting the 
complete attainment of the wished-for object’? ? 

Finally Dandin rejects Bhamaha’s view concern- 
ing the languages (1, 88): 

kath&pi sarvabhagibhih samskrtena ca badhyate, 

+ bhiitabhasimayimm prahur adbhutarthim Brhatkathém. , 

The athd, too, is composed in all languages and, 
in Sanskrit. The Brhathdtha, which contains wonder- 
ful things, is said to bo written in the language of 
the ghosts"® 5, 

On @ previous occasion ib has been pointed ont 
that the word apabhraméa is employed by Dandin 
in a narrowor senso than by Bhimaha, This being 
the case Bhimaha's words gat, of course, another 
meaning ; and this moditied meaning of Bh&maha’s 
is rejected by Dandin, when hp vuses the word 
servabhagabhih. 

The words samskptena ea of Dandin can only be » 
fully understood whgn they are compared with those 
of Bhiithaha; Thore is « shadow of irony in them ; 
and Dandin rejects Bhimaha’s theory concerning 
this point giving an oxample from literature by refer- 
ring the reader to the Bphkatkatha, Unfortunately 
we know only little sbout this work, which ‘must 
have been well-known in the period ofthe Kavya- 
daréa, That this story was composed in the Poiséer 
language is also stated hy other authors®¢, 

Vamana, though mentioning the two kinds of 
yadya akhyayika aad hatha, gives no farther defini- 








o* 65 ‘Paititct, . 
66 See Halt in the siiSlacioey pages of the edition of 
the Visavadatet (Calcutta 1859, Bidtotheca Indica). 
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tion of them, because this divisiqn of hitoya is in 
his eyas of no interest. 

In spite of Dandin’s bitter attedke the yeulger 
writers on alamkira were not willing to give up 
the theory ofthe old masters that two sorts of prose 
musb be assunied. In fact tho power of tradition 
was too strong to admit of alteration, Rudrata 
deals very exhaustively with the matter in question 
and gives the following account (XVI, 20-28) : 

“The poet, after having expressed his reveranca 
for the desired goda and gurws in verse in the great 
hatha, should (also in verse) shortly®? describe his 
own family and his authorship®*. Then he should 
arrjnge in prose; which is endowed with anupritsas 
and which has light syllables§?, the body of the 
hatha as before (in, the utpadyakavyas), viz, desovip- 
tions of towns, etc, In the kathd he should give in 

“the beginning either another story, well developed, 
and then, in an easy manner the connecting link ih 
order .to come to the main tale, or he should (wlth. 
out giving another story before) arrange the hatha 
in Sanskrit and in another (language), but, in the 
latter oase, not in proas, (the hatha) the end of which 
is the winning of a gisl, wherein the whole épagdra- 
vasa (the sentiment of loys) is rightly developed”, 

The account coneerning the akhyayika is atill more 
detailed (Kavytlamkira XVI, 24-80) ; 

"The poet after having, aa befare (v, 20), woushipped 


67 Which is done at length in the ahhyayini, 

68 Namisidhe remarks: tena sujanakhalastytinindgdi- 
kam cabhidadhyfd it} sicyate, 

69 Syllables with nok tao many consonants, 
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the gods and gave, should praise the (former) 
poets in the abhyayika, thinking thah he ig not able 
te gompose a hayya, afber those (great poets) have 
existed, Then (as being the reason,” why, nobwithr 
standing, he praceeda ta campora a iavya) he may 
desoribe his devotion to the pringes, or his fruitless 
effort ta praise the excellent qualities af another, ar 
he may give another, buf not a trivial, reason, why 
he is composing the mthyayzha. Thereafter he should 
arrange the akhyayikt in prose as well as the hatha, 
And the poet may describe his own descent, but 
nob in verse. As (the mahasavyas) are divided into 
saygas, so he should divide (the ahyayika) into 
ucohvisas. In the opening of every (sochuasd), 
except the first?°, he may for the sake of the (main 
gubject) mention two (verses ip the) dsya-mepye, 
which are connected with each other and ithe tenor 
af whioh is 4 general idea. * 

Should there be fhe occasion fo utter a doubt 
congerning a present or a past ohjeot, which is hidden, 
or soncerping a future object, though it is manifest, 
the poet, in order to dispel, the donbt, should in the 
presence of the doubting person let some body quote 
one or two of the plamhkavas anyokts, scmisphkti, or 
glesc, In this case he should use one of the metres 
arya, aparavactra, or puspitagra, or according to 
ojreumatances any other, mostly mfléaz,” 

Tn spite of the very detailed description the defini- 
tions of hoth hatha and akhydyiht contain scarcely 
any new idea. Aa to the introductory stanzas, how- 
ever, Rudrata gives some Interesting yomarks. Bhé- 


8 Where the just mentioned rules aré to be obsérved. 
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maha and Dandin mentioned nothing on this matter, 
so that-it is doubtful whether for the ahhyayska ond 
hath of that older period the quoting of such intro- 
duotory stanzas was prescribed of not, 

On the other hand a very iniportant question fs 
not touched on by Rudrata, viz. whethor the hero 
hitoself or another person is the narratoy, If this 
point had boen of interest still in tho time of Rudrata, 
he would have mentioned it, Thus we cannot but 
assume that the question concerning the narrator 
was no longer considered ns a characteristic feature 
of one of the gadya-nompositions, With this wo have, 
however, arrived ab a point regarding which more 
will be said later on. 

Other important writers on alaméara constiley 
Aatha and akhyayitt as two different kinds of prose- 
poetry, Tho author of the Dhvanyalokalocand 

“mentions thom occasionally, without giving, however, 
any further dosoription, Donling with the arrange- 
ment of words (saaghatana#) Anandavardhana atates 
that the various sorts of satighatana dopend on the 
length of compounds. There are (the author says 
on p, 184) three kinds of satghatana, whether no 
compounds, short compounds, or long compounds 
me found, Which of these three sorts should be 
used is determinod by the sort of composition (p, 141). 
Under these literary compositions sargahandha, 
abhineyartha, abhyayika, and hatha ave mentioned, 
These are the very same groups and in the very 
samo, arrangement as are found in the work of Bha- 
maha, The rules regarding the prose compositions 
are of course different from those of the versa compo- 
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sitions, As to the prose all depends on the condition 
of the compounds, Thus tho ashyayik@ is charac- 
terised by short and long compounds. Though with 
respect to the hathé ib is similar in general, it should 
be borne in mind that in this sort of composition 
the rasas are described (sttra III, 8) Under 
these circumstances, those rules are valid for the 
suitableness (auettya) of compounds here which are 
taught with respect to compositions dealing with 
the vasas, So, in the case of spagara-rasa long 
compounds should bo employed (p. 185), ih the 
case of raudra-rase compounds are wanting. Some- 
times sentiments as love, sadness, auger, heroism 
oceny also in the akhyayika. Then, as a matter 
of course, the poet has +to work according to the 
samo rules, the arrangement of words depending 
always on the difference of rasas.” 

Visvanitha gives tho following account (Sahitye- , 
darpapa VI, 882- -BB 6") : 

kathiyam sarasam vastu padyair? "3 eva virnirmitam, 

kvacld atra bhaved arya kvacid vaktrapavaktrake, 

dau padyair namaskarah khalader vyttakirtanam, 

Yatha aca eel hal 


7t We must vead thus with the, Nirpaya Siigara Press 
edition instcad of padyaiy, as the reading is in the edition 
of the Brbfotheca Indica, The stanza is quoted with the 
correct reading by Krishnamachariar in the introduction to 
Subandhw’s Pasavadatye (Srirangam’ 1906), Pramad a- 
dasa Mitra translates as follows: “In the Rathi (tale) 
which is one of the species of poetical composition in prose, 
a poetical matter is represented in verse, and, sometimes, 
the Arya and, sometime, the Vastra and Aparavaviva are 
the metres omployed in it” This gives a wrong idea of 
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Akhyfytki kathavat syat kaver vainédnukirtanam, 

asyain anyakyiniin ca vrttam padyain kvacit kvacit. 

kathfip4anam vyavaccheda davisa™® iti badhyate, 

aryavaktripavaktranam chandasd yena kenacit. 

anyapadcsendévasamukhe — bhavyarthasiicanam, 
Yatha farsacavitidilt, . 

apt tv anlyamo drgtas tatripy anyair udtranat!’ ith Dagd. 
yiiciryavacanat keclt “akhyayika nayakendiva tibaddhavya’ 
ity Bhuli, tad ayuktam, akhyanidayaé ca kathakhydyikayor 
evantarbhavan na prthag uktah, yad uktam Dandioaive: atrai- 
vantarbhavigyantt éegas cikhyfinajatayal’, egim ud&hany 
nan Palicatquivadi, * 








hathi, as this translation ig based on the incorrect reading 
drdyaiy, Peterson (edition of Kidanbri, Introduction 
Part UI, p. 69) rejects the translation of Pramadiaidasa 
Mitra and thinks that the meaning is: “When... we 
turn back to the description of Aathd, we find that species 
of composition distingwshed as a narration in prose, swith 
here and there a stray verse or two, of matter already exist. 
sing in a inetrical form,” The last words are the rendering 
of padyaty eva vintvmitam, ‘Even sujposing that'the reading 
padyaty is correct'I think it impossible to translate as Peter 
son does, As a matter of couse, all the hypotheses 
Peterson founds on this rendering of his, need not be 
discussed, The same is the case with respect to what 
Miss Ridding says in the translation of the Aadam- 
beris p. XID, 

72 Though in Bana’s Largacarita the chapters are not 
called advise, but sechviisa, 1 cannot alter dvdsa to ncchvitsa, 
In an older dictionary, Utéavafaniva by name, from which 
some passages are quoted by Sivaraima in his commenary 
to Subandhu’s Vasauadaiti, we find the following remark; 
akhpapihipariccheda tsuisocchuisahiiv api, These words are 
quoted by L, H.-Gray, Jowenal of the American Oriental 
Society, Vol. 24, first half, 1903, p. 60 But LIL Gray 
separates incorrectly akhyipthd pariccheda, 
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“In the kath® a rasa-containing’§ subject is 
described in prose. Sometimes a stanza in the hatha 
may appear in the Gryd-metre, sometimes stanzas 
in vakira and aparavakira, In the beginning there 
should stand in verse a namaskriya and a description 
of the behaviour of bad people and so on, 

Example: Kadambari ete. . 

Tho akhyayika is similar to the kath@. An 
account of the poet’s race, and, sometimes, a descrip- 
tion of the deeds of their poots is presented therein, 
The division of the separate parts of the” story is 
mado by chapters, the uames of which are avasa, 
The coming subject is indicated in any of the metres 
arya, vaukira, or aparavaktra in the beginning, but 
in such a way thet the poet takes another matter 
ag pretext. 

Examplo: Hargacarita ete. 

It is not right what some scholars say viz. that 
the akhyaytke should, be narrated by the hero, For 
Dandin has taught; ‘But farther because also in the 
akhyayika other persons (and not exelusively the 
hero himsolf) are speaking, no restriction can be 
soon regarding also this point’ (Kéoyadarga J, 26), 
Because the other kinds of prose compositions 
akhyding ete, are contained in hathi and akhytiyiki, 
these are nob described separately, For Dandin 
has said; And there will be contained also the other 
kinds of stories. 

Example: Pafeatantra oto,” 


a 





73 Pramadidasa Mitra translates “savasane vast 
by “a poetical matter”, but the well-known “sentiments ” 
érngéra ete, are meant, 

xxii 
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In these last words Visvanditha states his agroe- 

ment with Dandin, but, in spite of this fact, ho doy 
not revolve upon identifying akhyayihi and hatha, 
To goes only so far that he touches the theory of 
tho narrator? in the definition no longer. 
_ As a whole, Visvanitha’s definitions are not 
salisfactory. Nothing is said concerning the sub- 
ject-matter, a very important point in the view of 
the older masters, What we may gather from this 
is, that the real and old distinctions of both akhyayike 
and hatha were forgotten very long ago. 

After we have seen in which way the two main 
kiuds of prose have been defined by the writers on 
alomkina, we shall make an attempt whether it is 
possible or not to obtain’ an idea of tho real state 
of hatha and akhyayika, what both have in common 
and in which points thoy differ from each other, 
Unfortunately we have no older authoritios than 
Bhéimaha, for from Bhimahas treatmont of tlie 
subject it appears that there had been disoussions 
on tho matter in question long” beforo his time, Tb 


74. The author ‘of the “Pratiparudripa docs not iknow 
hathi. After having defined mahikivya he mentions that 
there are gadya and padya-kiupas, An example for the former 
is the Kadambari, for the latter the Raghuvansa, Then 
he continues: 

asargabandham api pad upakivavam udivyate, 

asargabandharipan—stiryasatakidt, 

gadyapadyamayam hivupam campiir ity ablidhiyate, 

vaktram aparavaktyny ca socchvisatuam ca bhedakai, 

varnyate patra, kivyashaty asitv Gkhypigtha mati. 

The J7argacarita is considered as an example It is 
evident that the author is influenced by Depdin. 
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need not be proved that prose works must have 
existed before the period of Bhamaha and Dandin, 
which differed from each other on very important 
points, so that scholars were in a way right in call- 
ing these compositions’ by different names. The 
definitions given by the Indian scholars are, however, 
very often nob of such a kind as to show what the 
voal condition of things might have been, putting 
aside the chief characteristic features for. points of 
less importance, 

Tho akhyayiki seems to have been the dlder 
kind, out of which the sath@ was developed as a 
peculiar form. In the opinion of the older -masters 
four points are of particular importance; they are : 

1 The subject matter, 

2 The narrator, n 

3 The division into chapters called uochvisa, 
and 

4 Stonzas in the metre called vakira and 
aparavehirg, which open every ucohvisa 
(but not tho first) and indicate its 
content, 

‘We will first consider the last two points, Ap- 
parontly ib is not right to see the essential part of 
the definition in the name of the chapter (woch- 
vasa) and in the kind of the metre (vakira and 
aparavakive). But this is essential that the akhyi- 
yika wos divided into chapters (they were ugually 
called wechvisas), and that there were stanzas 
at the beginning of every chapter, with the exception 
of the first (ib was, however, usual to compose these in 
the metre called vakira and aparavaktra), the pur- 
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pose of which stanzas was to give in ona way or 
obher 1 cértain idea of what would happen in the 
ucohvisa in question, The poet might be allowed, 
however, to quote some other stanzas; but thoso 
are of no importance for tho disposition of tho wholo 
work, and havo by no means anything to do with 
tho charactoristic foalures of tho Ghhyayiht. In 
this incorrect way, howover, the words of Bhimaha 
ave interpreted by Dandin, who, as we have seen 
and shall geo on other ocoasions, is always endenvou- 
ring”to find fault with Bhaimaha, 

In dealing with the introductory stanzas some- 
thing muab bo said concerning the metroy called 
vaktra and aparavakira, Even their names show 
that both are to be clogely connestod with oach 
other, though woe are not able to find out thoir 
origin, Vaktra is probably tho simplo ésloka, ‘Chis 
we gather from tho rules Pitgala (v, 9) proyants 
poneerning this motre, The term Ssloka itaolf ia nob 
used by Pingala, In the older languago the word 
gloke meant not a certain motro but was tho torm 
for metre generally, Thon vakéra became later on 
the designation of a certain form of epic sloka. Tho 
vakiva vorse we find e.g, in Bana’s UWargacarita 
(Nirnaya Sagara Press, p. 125) differs from the 
usual gloka only in so far that the ponultimate 
syllable of the second and of the fourth pada avo 
long, Txcepb this difference the form of the second 
and fourth pide is pathyd, Thug, the schome of 
the vaktra is as follows: 

Se ae ee set od eeaiaetioaetiaaioce! —m/ 


Nar stan feel enti Se ms see me mr et a ae and 
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T am inclind to assume that this metre rather ig » 
younger invention, made when the term éleka was al- 
ready omployed instead of the old name, Now, thie 
term vakira is to be found in the old books on alan-~ 
kara, when akhyayika and katha are spoken of, To do 
justice to those authoritative doctrines; the now metre 
voktra was invented, The above mentioned stanza 
of Bana’s is combined with a second one in the 
metre called aparavaktra; both verses aro introducod 
by the author's works: vaktrdparavakire papaithe, 
from which we conclude that both vaktra tnd uparca- 
vakira were considored by Bana as being connected 
in some way, In oldor times tho form of aparu- 
vaktra was, however, nol the samo as later on, 
when in the Chandahsasira tho scheme was givon as 


ee net Nene ae Ne aan I pt Se tg ove” Sop ne Sa Sane! See te a eng, SM Saat” 
Sane Nee” Sweet ane” oat rR pn 
As to the narcator of the story Bhimaha had 
-said that in the apyayika tho hero himself dosoribes 
what he has dono (vptiam «++ svacestitam), Re- 
garding this point thero seems to be a difficulty, For 
the fasb that in the hatha another person, bub not 
the nayaka, is the narrator, is explained by Bhimaha, 
who says that a well educated man is never inclined 
to sing his own praisos, Is this not, however, the 
very same case as regards the Gkhyaytht ? Though 
here the hero himself recounts his deeds he is nop 
blamed for doing so, But the case is far from being 
the very sarae, For, in the akhyayiki the hero 
relates roal frets, which he has experienced himself, 
his own porsonal adventures (vptid). By doing so 
he gives, so to speak, an autobiography, Theoreti- 


’ 
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cally, he may doscribe nob only his good but also 
his less good deods and qualities, Thus we have 
nog only to do with gupdviskriya here, 

Mattorg are quite difforent in tho hatha. ‘The 
subject-matter of tho kuth@ is invented, as wo shall 
see afterwards, * On account of this peculiarity the 
hero, appears in quite a difforent light. As a mattor 
of course he was pregonted as boing ondowod with 
as many excellent qualitios as possiblo, When ho had 
to be the apeaker himself, then he could only praise 
his own good qualities, ‘This was thought‘a fault 
(doga), bocause we have not to do with facts (vptic) 
here, It is in agreement with Dandin’s statement, 
that the praise of one’s own good qualitios ix no 
fault, if the related story contains the truth. 

The a&khyayika, then, is, as ib were, an autohio- 
graphy. Considoring tho matter from this point 
of view, and bearing in mind that tho kavya in all 
its forms was intonded only to bo heard, the first: 
of the mentionod points, viz, that concerning tho 
-division into chapters called wochvisas, appoars in 
a new light, There is a connection botween tho woch+ 
vasas called chapters and the narrator, tho hero, 
The term weohvise moans vorbatim breathing ous, 
Referring to our case, ib appears to be quite natural 
that the whole story can scarcely have been told 
by the narrator in one breath, Pauses wore necessary, 
and so the whole story wag dividod into parts of 
such a longth that the narrating person, the hero, 
could relate his story in an easy way. The name 
uechvasa, which meant originally pause, was later on 
transferred to the pard from one pause to another, and 
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bocamo finally the term for chapter. Livery wechvasa, 
set forth in a poelical way, was with regard to its 
tenor, in some way or other complete in itself, 
and introduced by that couple of stanzas which has 
been spoken of above, » 

In the akhyayika the hero himself narrates shis 
own deeds, Bhamaha’s words regarding this: are 
quite clear: vrttwm Gkhyayate tasyam nayakena sva- 
cestitwm, [very word is of importance here: the 
subject-matter is not inventod, but is basgd oy real 
facts,itisrocounted in a series of wechvd- 
sas; akhydyate is nothing more than the simple act 
of narrating, recounting, informing, as well as its deri- 
vations as Gkhyua etc. Becauae tho hero recounts 
what he has exporionced, this sort of prose composi- 
tion is called akhyaytha. F 

Tho kath@ is of quite a different nature, The 
subject-maltar of tho hatha is a more or less invented* 
atory. Katha ig the novel. The peouliarity of this 
kind of literary composition favoured the rising of 
more regular forms. In India this development 
was the oasier ag there always has been an inelina- 
tion to create fixod schemes for all domains of human 
understanding, Thus, with respect to the hatha the 
erse beomne similiar to that of the mahakavya (sa- 
rgabandha): The tenor losing its individuality was 
placed into the background, while the poetic em- 
bellishmont took the first place, What was to be 
described in the kathi? No longer svacesfita, 
which was shown to the hearer in all ils natural 
varioby and in all ils individual features, but the 
seizing of girl, a struggle, separation, and finally, 
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as amatter of course, the triumph of the hero, Asin 
tho nataka, the happy ending of the plot is remark- 
able and characteris tic for all compositions, Free 
play was given to the poet’s fancy, Bhaniahs men- 
tions some “signs or tokens,”.crhkanc, It is, however, 
not easy to say what those atkanas were. Perhaps 

. the poeb only wished to say, thab the hatha is charac- 
terized by descriptions which spring from the havi's 
imagination, Dandin replies (and some later writers 
have borrowed these objections) that such a desurip- 
tion ag hanydharana ete, ave soon also in the mahi 
havya, so that they ought nob to be considered as 
peculiarities “of the hacia This is nob right in this 
form, as ib. is again oa false interpretation of 
Bhimahe’s words, It may°be that in the sager- 
bandha, too, similar, descriptions are met with, but 
they take another rank therein, For, while those 

“descriptions us wo have seen are of a subordinnts 
charaster in the mahdkavya, tho wain content of which 
is nov'alovo-story bub rather a poetical account. of 

‘the deeds of u god or a king, in tho kath@ thoy 
are the very basis of the composition, Besides that, 
the mode of: expression is so widely difforent in these 
two kinds of composition, tnat this fuot-alone would 
justify calling both by different names. 

Tho hathé is, if wo may be allowed to say go, a 
novel, If this is right, then épagara-rasa, the senti- 
ment of love, is above all developed therein, There 
are many intinmations iddeed. that this isthe. case. 
As.we havo seen, the Dhoanydloka: says a few words 
regarding the sorts of poetic compositions, As to 
‘the hatha, the duthor says, that, ou the one hand, 
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it shows the same style.as the akhyayika, bub that, 
on the other hand, attention must be drawn: toa 
distinctive feature peculiar to that sort of poetry; and 
this peculiarity consists in the fact that in the com- 
position in question the* description or rather develop- 
mont of the sigara-rasa takes ‘place, Rudrata 
characterizes the Katha, still more distinotly, point- 
ing out thab this composition. winds. up ‘with’ the 
winning: of a girl, and that .on account of this fact 
the rasa of S%gara becomes fully developod; and 
therefore we read-in the Sahityadarpano : hathaydan 
sarasam vastu gadyauw eva vinirmitam. 

The character of the hatha being as described, we 
are not surprised to find that its linguistic form differs 
from that. of the ahhyayikt, As the hero: is not 
himeelf the narrator, and as We have .a continuous 
narration. here, the conditions: of which are different 
_ from those of the akhyayika, it can be understood that 
a division into’ chapters (dalled uechotsa) is wanting, 
by which fact the appearance of the couple. of: vaktra, 
and aparavaktra stanzas is excluded; but; on the 
other hand, there some stanzas may. occui in’ the. 
course of the. story -in the hatha ‘as well. as.in the 
akhyayska. ‘The character of the whole is not chang- 
ed “thereby. « 16 ‘has been pointed. out. before «that 
Dandin’s remark regarding this. .point is: based’ on 
an intentionally . false interpretation of. Bhathaha’s 
words, . The same must be said concerning the matter . 
in question here, Dandin states (I, 24) that: the 
“hatha in contrast to the’ ‘akhyayiha isto be narrated 
(nayakenetarene va) by the nayaka or another person, 
If;we had not the book of Bhamaha, we could. not 


xxiii 
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but assume thab Dandin states the opinion of his 
predecessor correctly, This is nob the case, Through 
the supplementary ttarena v8 an important point of 
distinction is almost offaced. Dancin intends to mako 
tho question of tho narrator quite subordinate, and to 
point out that akhyayika and hatha have no ossential 
differences, 

These have probably been the charactoristic foa- 
tures of and algo the connection between both akhya- 
yikt oad kath@ during the period of Bhiimaha and 
Dendin. But, as other subjoots oub of tha wide 
domain of alamkairw have undergone many changes 
in course of time, so, in the prosent case, the old 
views could not remain unaltered for ever. While 
the katha was less touched by such changos, (probably 
bocuuse it was younver), the akhyayika had lost its 
original character already in tho timo of tho Kavya. 
‘darsa, Among the literary compositions thoro may, 
have hoen many types of akhyayifa ‘That, however, 

_is certain: Had Bina’s Zargacarita and Kadamber't, 
which two compositions are callod abhyayika and 
kathi by the poet himsolf, beon ‘written boforo 
Dandin’s timo, thon Dandin’s tronbment ‘of these 
sorts of composition would have boon totally'difforont 
from the one wo now find in tho Kéavyadursa, 

The oldest example of akhytyika wo know of is 
the Hargacarita by Bina, who lived about tho year 
620 a.p. Wo shall analyse this poom from the 
standpoint of the sastra, in order to get an idea what 
the form of ahhyayika was in that period. 

Tho composition opens with twenty-one inlroduc- 
tory stanzas, the metre of which is the sloka, The 
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boginning is a namaskriyd, firsb to Siva and Parvati 
(1, 2), secondly to Vyasa (8). Then followa a long 
discourse aboub poet and poetry in general, We 
are told of bad avis and plagiaries, of the difference 
of style, and of the difficulty for the good poet to 
combine all necessary qualities (4-8),. In the highly 
interesting and important stanzas 10-18 the famous 
poets and pooms are mentioned, eg. the poets Hari- 
candra, Sitavihana, Pravarasena, Bhisa, Kalidisa, 
and tho poems Vasuvadatii, Brhathatha, and, finally, 
Adhyaviija's Utstha, In spite of these ~ “stars” 
Bana has decided to write an Gkhyayika in honour 
of the king Earga (19), Stanza 20 contains a praise 
of the ahhyaythé, and with a jagatt verse this 
motrical part closes. * 

We will stop here for a moment in order to 
compare what Rudrata has said regarding the abhya- 
ytka with these introductory stanzas, According to 

- Rudrata the introdacton is in verse. It should con- 
tain first a namaskriyd to the gods and to the gurus 
or the gui, Secondly the introduction contains the 
praiso of the former poets and the confession of one’s 
own inability, and, finally, the expression of the poet’s 
devotion to the king, which devotion is the cause 
(as we may add to complete Rudrata’s idea) that 
the poet notwithstanding his want of ability is will- 
ing to write the poem, All these peculiarities are 
found strictly observed in the introductory verses 
of Bana’s, What else can be concluded from this 
strict agreement of theory and practice than that 
the prototye for Rudrata’s akhyayika waa just the 

, Taurgcicarita 2 
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Bhimaha and Dandin say nothing concerning 
these opening stanzas, so that it is doubtful whethor 
aosording to the older opinion the akhyayika wos 
introduced by a metrical passage or not. Probably 
ib was; for as according to Bhimaha at the beginn- 
ing of the firsb uechvdsa there wore not these two 
stanzas spoken of above, ib must have been some- 
thing else that was placed before tho first chapter, 

We return to the Zorgacarita, After tho 
desoribed metrical part comes the proso story, As 
the pddm “has not been brought to an end by 
the author wo possess only eight weohvisas, ‘Chat the 
chapters were called wechvisas by Bina himeolf 
is proved by what he says in the tenth introductory 
stanza: ucohvasante ‘py akhinnis te yesim vuktre 
sarsvatt, Ratham akhydyikakivd na te vandyih khavi- 
§varth, Flero threo terms: wechvasa, vaktra, and 
qparavakiva ave alluded to excepting the first 
ucohvasa, which begins with a, ‘scholarly’ tract, 
every wochvise opens with a paly of stanzas, The 
xoniler will very oasily find oul that those sbanzns con- 
tain an indication of what is to happen in the 
chapter in quostion. As to tho metra we have 
tho following scheme : second uochvisa : two aryts, 
third uochvtisa: one sloka and ono arya, fourth 
uovhbvtsa : the same ; fifth, sixth, seventh, and eighth 
nochvisa : two dryads each, 

The prose part gives first a very detailed account 
of tho poet's family which subjesb extends to the 
third weehvasa : the poet spenks of his ancestors and 
his youth (weohvdsa 1), his introduction to the caurt 
by king Earga’s stepbrother, Though Bana was 
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received here rather coolly he soon grew the prince’s 
favourite (2). After the poeb had returned to his 
own country he narrates to his relatives the history 
of King Farge, In the same (8rd) uoohvdsa this 
chief story begins and is treated up to the end of the 
whole tale, where it breaks off, . 

Sometimes there are stanzas in the uoohviisas 
which ave, however, of no great importance to the 
construction and the development of the story, 
Tn the first wochvasa we meet a stanza called apara= 
vaktra by the author himself (p. 18), th® sevond 
acchvase contains three stanzas in vasantatilaka 
(p. 54), sardilavibvidita (p, 69), and aparavakira 
(p. 78) ; the third two pnirs of stanzas : arya (p. 86), 
sragdhara (p, 93); the fourth a couple of verses 
in vaktrrn ond aparavakira (p. 125: “oaktrapara- 
vaktre papatha”) and besides that, one verse in 
arya (p, 140) ; the fifth a stanza in the sloka-metro 
(p: 168) and another in aparavakira (p. 159), the 
sixth only one stanza in drys; the two last soohvasa 
contain no verses at all, which is somewhat te- 
markable, Thus, the usual metres are the vaktra, 
aparavakird, and arya, which may perhaps be 
accounted for by the fret that in the older authorita- 
tivo books on alamkira these metros were spoken of. 
chiefly, 

Comparing these points also with what Rudrata 
says, a full agreement appears again, According to 
this scholar the poet should describe his own race in 
prose, Can this be considered asa typical feature 
of every ahhyayika? As vhat is not* very probable, 
Rudrata has apparently generalised the case of the 
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Hargacarita, Still something elso may be gathered 
from this poouliar troatment of the matter by Rud- 
rata, viz., that in the time of Rudrata the old typa of 
of akhyaynka was but o matter of past ages and was 
only spoken of ina traditional way out of respeeb to 
the greab masters. Turtlior ; ab tho head of every 
nockvasa the poet should givo two stanzas in adeya, 
A couple of stanzas, indeed, opens evory chapter ; 
and the metre is aya with the oxception of the third 
“and fourth wechvasa, where the former of these 
stansas ts a sloka, This is, of course, only a very 
slight variation, showing thab this rule of Rudrate’s 
should nob be taken too strictly, ‘Jinally there is 
agreement concorning the metric form of tho stanzns 
within the scchvdsas themsolves : According to 
Rudrata the metre is not prosoribed, though vakira, 
aparavakine, and arya are employed with preference, 
and this is the fact with the Hargacartia, 

Tb is of still greater interest to compare tho 
akhyayika, aa ib is vopresanted “by Bani’s Zargaca- 
mita with the rules given by Bhimoha, Thero are 
some points of manifest uniformity: first, the Har- 
gacarita is divided into chapters called ucchvdsas, 
secondly, these vechvasus, but not the first, are 
opened by stanzas indicating the tenors of the chapter 
in question, and thirdly the subject mattor of the 
poem is not an invented story but a true account of 
something which was experienced (wytta) by the 
hero or whosoever it may be, 

Considering this last point, we see, howovor, 
highly important difference, . In the Zargacarita the 
hero himself ig apparently nob the narrator, but 
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Hargadeva’s biography is told by another person, who 
witnessed the desoribed events. Though Bina gives 
a very minute account of his own race and though 
his personal affairs are closely connected with Harga- 
dova, he can by no memns be considered as the 
nayake ; the title of the work, too, is Harsacarita, 
As the poem is but a fragment, the length of the 
author's own biography appears to be of a mere 
casual character, A. second difference (bub far less 
important than the one just mentioned) concerns the 
metre of the stanzas which introduce every ucohviisa : 
according to Bhamaha the metre is vakira and 
aparavaktea, while in the Iargacanta it is never of 
this‘kind but mostly ay%, vaktra and aparavaktra 
osour in Bana’s work only in the uechvasas them- 
selves, This differenco is, however, not so important 
ag might be thought at first sight, because it has been 
pointed oub on a previous occasion that, in spite of 
Dandin’s interpretatiin, not the form of the metre 
but rather the indicative character of this couple of 
stanzas was in the opinion of Bhimaha the essential 
mattor, 

These considerations lead to an important result : 
the prototype of Bhamah’s akhyayita was not the 
Harguoarita by Bana, which does nob agreo with the 
theory, but some older work, which has not come 
to us, This fact makes it very improbable that 
Bhaimaha should have lived after Bina, as some 
scholars are inclined to believe. 

Thus we have a younger form of the akhyaytka, 
which in the seventh century 4. p, was considered as 
a separate kind, in spite of Dandin's donial of the 
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difference, Tho following pointy may be mentioned 
as ils chief characteristics ; 

1 The subject-matter gives historical facts, 

2 Tt is not necessary that the hero himself is 

the narrator, * 

There are chaptors called uechvdsas, 

4 very uechviise, bub nob tho first, opons with 
two stanzas (metre usually aryi), which 
indicate what will happen in the weohotsa 
in question, 

5 The whole story begins with a metric introduc- 
lion of a literary character. 

The akhyayika was in contrast to the hatha ; and 
the hatha is, as we have seon, the Indian novel. : We 
possess two examples of hatha fromthe older period ; 
Subandhu’s Vasawadatia and Bano's Kadambart, 
Though as regards this case matters are loss com- 
plicetod, we shall analyze both stories shortly in 
order to compare them withthe doctrine of the 
Sastran 

Subandhu’s Pasavadaltd begins with twelve intro- 
dustory @y@ stenzes, that commonce with a nemas- 
Iniya to Sarasvali, Krgna, and Siva, After that 
the sinfulness of man and the inferiority of the wholo 
world since king Vikramiaditya’s death, is spoken of, 
Then the good poets are praised, and with the state 
ment of the post’s authorship the metric introduction 
closes. The contents of the prose need not be given 
here in detail, 

Tt is a well-known fact that we do not find this 
form of the story ag it is presented in Subandhu’s 
work any where else in Indian literature, so that 


wo 
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we may venture to assume that, ab least as regards 
partioulars, the story is invented by the post, and 
this is the very fact which according to the opinion 
of the older alamhaérikas is a mark of difference be- 
tween akhyayika and hatha. To this point the words 
kaver abhiprayakrtair anhanath kaiscid ankita used 
in the definition of Bhimaha must evidently refer, 
We have in this case the peculiar feature of a novel, 
which fact finds expression by Bhimaha’s term 
hanyaharanasdingramavipralambhodaya. 

Mentioning this we come to a point in which the 
Vasavadati@ does not agree wholly with the theories 
of the old scholars, for in our novel the events aye 
peaceful on the whole, The struggle we hear of 
in the last pages of the story has nothing to do with 
the development of the plot, it seems to be, on 
the contrary, totally unnecessary here. We will, 
however, abstain from pursuing the question further , 
here, Conceding* that the way Vasavadatta wag 
carried off from her native town to the Pindhya, 
mountaina can be correctly called a hanyaharana 
(which ig not probable), we hear not one word about 
astruggle caused thereby, and the word samgrama 
can have no other meaning than “struggle”, especia-- 
lly not here on account of the preceding dharata 
which means “taking by force,” 

Rudrata presents, as we have seen, some differ- 
ences concerning the matter in question. Instead of 
konyahorana he speaks of kanyalabha, which has not 
quite the same meaning as the former term, and what 
appears to be more important, he does nob mention 
any samgrama, Considering this there can be no 
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doubt that the prototype of Bhadmaha’s hatha was 
by no means Subandhu’s Vasavadattd, bub another 
atory, in which the struggle caused by tho seiazing of 
a girl was desoribed, 

In other less important points the Vasavadatta is 
in*accordance with the opinion of Bhaimaha: tho 
narrator is nob the hero, nor is there a division into 
chapters (called uechdsas), the tale being told without 
interruption up to the end, It need nob be montioned 
that there are no stanzas (vaktre and aparavakira) 
indiosting” tie tenor of tho following parts, Within 
the story, however, the poet gives stanzas sometimes, 
bub their motre ig never vaktra and aparavaktra; 
verses ocour three times: three stanzas: dryd, 
sardilavikriqita, sardilaukridita: three stanzns: 
sikhavint, sikharint, sragdlvd ; ono stanza: arya. 

. Another example of the hatha is the Radambars 
aby Baya, It does not matter that this story haa 
pot been completed by the authot himself, but by 
hig son Bhtisnnabhatja. Though tho tale is more 
‘ntvioate than the Vasavadaita, tho form is aimilar 
» that of the composition just desoribed, 
Tho prose-story is introduced by some stanzas 
n the vamdastha metre, They begin with a namas- 
kriya to Brahman, Siva, and Visnu, and to the 
author's guru Bhatsu, Aftor that the poot speaks 
of the sinfulness of men and of the offeot of good 
poetry, Then follows an account of Bana’s race and 
family, and with the statement of the authorship 
the introduction cqmes to an end, Then follows 
the prose-story, the tenor of which need not be 
detailed, 
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Is can easily be pointed out that, as in the casa 
of the Harsacarita, Bina’s Kadambart was the modol 
for Rudrate’s kathi. Concerning the introductory 
stanzas (sloka, in the word’s wider sense) Rudrata 
says ; iglin devin gurtin nomaskptya, Further, the 
poet should, according to this author, desoribe his 
own race in verse shortly, The prose-story begins 
with another tale and ends with the winning of the 

“beloved girl, 

° Thus the Kadambari is a novel quite similar to 
the Vasavadatta, The subject-matter is not based 
ona known itiha@sa, but is sprung from the poet’s own 
imagination, As well asin the Vasavadatta nothing 
“is said of a samgrama; 

It is very obvious here just as in the case of the 
Hirgacarita that the prototype, of Bhimaha’s hatha 
cannot have been the Kadambart (nor the Vasava- 
datta), bub an elder work, which we do nob know* 
yet, Combining this fact with some other considera- 
tions I can scarcely believe that Binabhatta should 
have written before Bhamaha, 

The newer kathd, then, shows the following fea- 
tures ; 

1 Tho subject-matter is a story for the most 
parb invented by the poet, a love story ending with 
the union of the lovers, 

2 The narrator is not the hero himself, 

8 The story is not divided into chapters. 

4 At the beginning there is a literary introdu- 
tion in verge, : : 
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his, wore det- 
eribed rof. 

Vasudeva 77 

Vidyadhara 36 

Vidyainatha 36 

Vikramorvaél, significance of 
the name of 14 

Viévariitha 2 


kiivya-style /vigegoktt, an alamkara 93 


vrttagandhi, a sort of prose ® 
131 

vyatireka, an alamkara 93, 

vyutpatti (culture), as the 
source of poetry 55 5 vari * 
ous definitlons of 57, 59, 
67; its merlt 68 

Yayavara, mentioned by Raja- 
bekhara 67 





